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Uncle Alec 


FAMILIAR figure was missing at the Conference 


in Montreal, the beloved Alexander Johnson — 
Uncle Alec, as his thousands upon thousands of friends 
address him. The condition of his health would not 
permit Uncle Alec to participate in the meeting. The 
Conference sent its best wishes to him at his home, 
3709 Sixth Ave., Sioux City, Ia., and received in return 
a message which Miss Lenroot read at a general session: 


“I CANNOT BE WITH YOU IN PERSON BUT 
I AM SURELY WITH YOU IN SPIRIT. WILL 
THE CONFERENCE HEAR A WORD FROM ITS 
OLDEST LIVING MEMBER? IT HAS MANY 
ENDS TO SERVE BUT NONE MORE VALUABLE 
THAN THE PROMOTION OF FRIENDSHIP 
AND CORDIAL COOPERATION AMONG THE 
VARIOUS BRANCHES OF SOCIAL WORK. TO 
BE WELL DONE SOCIAL WORK MUST BE 
DONE SOCIABLY. FAREWELL AND GOD 
BLESS YOU EVERY ONE.” 


Uncle Alec would appreciate hearing from his many 
Conference friends. 
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Registration Story 


= the sincere expressions of approval that reached 


Conference officials and staff members and the 
constructive appraisals written since the Montreal meet. 
ing are to be judged honestly and critically, the 62nd 
Annual Meeting of the National Conference of Social 
Work was a success. 


Success being a relative term, we hasten to add that 
in this case — if we correctly understand the implica. 
tions —the Conference accomplished in a great meas. 
ure what it sought to do: to provide an intelligent 
forum where social workers and laymen of every class, 
creed and color might gather to discuss social security 
and related subjects, interchange ideas, develop new 
methods of attack and spread the message from Mon. 
treal as widely as reasonably possible. 

It was an important event. It was, moreover, a big 
show and a good one. 


In the light of all this it is difficult to understand 
why total registrations reached only 4,160. Mechan- 
ically, it is easy to explain: hundreds of participants 
simply did not register. Registration and housing offi- 
cials knew many more than 4,160 attended the Con. 
ference sessions, for lodging registrations exceeded that, 
Attendance counts at section meetings indicated that 
nearer 6,000 persons attended daily sessions. 


A Conference is a vast undertaking. The full 
measure of its success depends upon the men and 
women who participate. 


That is why we hope in another year Conference 
attendants will not think the obligation of registering 
too burdensome after they have traveled hundreds or 
thousands of miles to participate. And we hope that 
such an exclamation as one overheard at Montreal 
headquarters will be the rarest of exceptions; the cli- 
max to a discussion between two women, both amusing 
and amazing: 

“Oh, let’s not spend our money registering. We can 
find out everything we want to know about the pro- 
gram from the newspapers!” 


A Reminder 


ITHIN the past few days Conference headquar- 


ters mailed almost 1,600 letters to Conference 
members informing them that annual membership pay- 
ments were delinquent, in some cases four months or 
more. 


The Conference realizes that in most cases the failure 
to mail fees may be laid to oversight; summer sched- 
ules, vacations and other affairs intervening. The 
Conference is interested in serving its members and in 
keeping its ever-expanding enrollment intact. But it 
needs the cooperation of its members. 

If all of the 1,600 would respond by mailing their 
membership remittances, the Conference would smile 
in unanimous appreciation. If you are one of the 
1,600 won’t you please take care of this little item of 
business now? 
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A NEW ORDER CHANGES 


The 1936 President Finds Realism the Dominant Note at Montreal; 


Bewilderment Gone, Replaced by Aggressive Determination; 
Faith Reviving in Organized Social Work 


By MONSIGNOR ROBERT F. KEEGAN 


EALISM was the touchstone of the Montreal 

Conference. WHarried by six years of unremit- 

ting struggle with the cumulative effects of eco- 
nomic tragedy, veteran and novice traveled northward 
to gain a new perspective. We gathered for enlight- 
enment, for encouragement, for the renewed vigor 
which springs from the feeling of oneness with those 
engaged in similar tasks. The discussions manifested 
deep-rooted convictions based on common responsibil- 
ity for the relief of human suffering. We plumbed 
and faced the depths of reality. 

The meeting was characterized by a resurgence of 
faith in organized social work. The ebbing spirit, 
the bewildered temper of recent gatherings were absent. 
A new buoyancy, an aggressive determination to ad- 
vance the outposts of human welfare, reminscent in 
some respects of pre-depression days, had banished 
the faltering attitude of the meetings in Philadelphia 
and Detroit. 

No specific procedure, mechanism or therapy, cap- 
tured the imagination of this Conference. The all too 
vivid picture of conditions at home compelled us to 
question, without hesitation, what enticingly appeared 
as panaceas. Social workers had become hard bitten 
realists, tempered by the fire of six years of human 
misery. No mirage of untried theory could divert us 
from our grim determination to evaluate all proposals 
in the light of our common and practical experience. 
We came impatient of any proposal not based on clear 
thinking; we were insistent on a faithful adherence to 
the bitter realities. 


Our realism was buttressed by a revivified faith in 
social work. As seasoned troops in the front line 
trenches social workers had passed through a barrage 
of criticism largely unwarranted. We could point with 
pardonable pride to our accomplishments. We had 
voiced and proved the need for a wider acceptance by 
the state of social responsibility for those in want, a 
keener appreciation of the primacy and integrity of 
the family, a truer view of the intrinsic worth of the 
individual to society, and a workable coordination of 
public and private agencies to the end that these objec- 
tives might be attained. This new faith in ourselves 


is not a compensatory presumption but rather the en- 
dowment bestowed upon those who have a profound 
belief in the destiny of their fellowman. 


Our realistic approach is exemplified in the new four 
section plan of the Conference. By and large, social 
workers are specialists. But we must be on our guard 
lest efficiency be achieved in one field at the price of 
limiting the orbit of experience and knowledge in other 
fields equally important. Now as never before we 
must view, in bold relief, the entire picture of human 
welfare. We must be conscious of the needs of society 


The President 


HE Very Rev. Msgr. Robert F. Keegan of 
New York City, 1936 president of the Na- 


tional Conference, has been a busy man in the 
nineteen years since he was graduated from the 
Catholic University, where he received the degree 
of Master of Arts in June, 1916. 


In 1918 he was graduated from the New York 
School of Social Work. 

In 1919 he was appointed secretary for Chari- 
ties to the Archbishop of New York and directed 
the organization of the present Catholic Charities 
of the Archdiocese of New York. He since has 
been executive director of that organization, which 
includes 212 agencies. Over $20,000,000 have 
been raised under his direction since the forma- 
tion of the Catholic Charities. 


In 1925 he became president of the New York 
State Conference on Social Work. 

In 1933 he was elected president of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities. 

On November 9, 1933, he was appointed pastor 
of the Church of the Blessed Sacrament, New 
York City. 

And in June, 1935, he was elected president of 
the National Conference of Social Work. 


as a whole, not of that segment alone which may hap- 
pen to engage our service. The Conference now focuses 
our minds beyond the confines of our own specialized 
sectors in order that our knowledge may contribute to 
the collective experience of the entire group. 


HE four section plan offers full opportunity for 
the discussion of categorical questions and issues. 
This feature must be maintained otherwise the Con- 
ference will suffer irreparably by losing the avocational 
values arising from the appraisal of methods and 
techniques. On the other hand, as we better realize 
the inter-relationship between the varied areas of social 
work we are determined to mobilize our collective force 
behind a broad and representative leadership. 
The Washington Meeting of the Conference next 
May, therefore, offers a distinct challenge. We are com- 
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mitted to a definite philosophy of social work which 
is built on this proposition; a well ordered Society can 
rest only on an economic order that is permeated with 
justice. Social workers cannot continue simply ag 
ministers of relief blind to the need of economic reor. 
ganization. We may differ in political and economi- 
philosophy, but when human welfare is at stake we 
stand united in the interest of social security. 


Realism demands that we face this fact — neithe 
social reform nor social justice can be achieved unless 
the moral qualities of our people quicken both the 
public and private conscience. 


The stage is set. Whatever social philosophy jg 
adopted one thing is certain. Americans will not ac. 
cept a social viewpoint that is subversive of the prin. 
ciples of democracy or which shackles our individual 
liberty beyond the dictates of a self-governing society, 


ee Oe Oe 


How the World Heard 


EWSPAPER, radio and newsreel carried running 


accounts of the Montreal Conference. Space 
allotted Conference news ran between two and three 
and one-half full news pages daily in the Montreal Star 
and the Montreal Gazette and multiple columns in the 
other newspapers there. The Toronto Star and the 
Washington, D. C., Star sent staff correspondents. 

A special 15-minute address June 12 by President 
Keegan, “My Neighbor in Need,” and a 15-minute 
Conference resume June 15 by 1935 President Lenroot 
reached radio listeners throughout the United States 
and Canada over the facilities of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System and Canadian Radio Commission. The 
National Broadcasting Company carried throughout 
the United States one-half hour of the speech June 10 
of Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins. She spoke at 
a general session on “The Outlook for Economic and 
Social Security in America.” 

The general session address June 14 of Senator 
Raoul Dandurand, “Toward World Peace — Accom- 
plishments and Prospects,” was carried for half an hour 
from coast-to-coast in Canada by the Canadian Radio 
Commission. Five other Conference programs were 
broadcast during the week by Radio Station CFCF, 
Montreal. 

Paramount and Metrotone News reported releasing 
“stories” in Canada on the Conference. Their news- 
reel shots included Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s arrival 
in Montreal June 8 when she came to preside at a 
dinner of the American Public Welfare Association, 
Secretary of Labor Perkins, Miss Lenroot and Sir 
Francis Floud who spoke June 10 at the general session. 


5,000 AT RECEPTION 
IVE thousand persons attended the President’s Re- 


ception Wednesday evening, June 12, in the Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, honoring Miss Lenroot. 


Miss Coyle Wins Award 


ISS GRACE L. COYLE of Cleveland won 

this year’s $250 Pugsley Award for her 
paper on “Group Work and Social Change,” 
judged by the National Conference Editorial 
Committee the most important contribution to the 
subject matter of social work presented at the 
Annual Meeting in Montreal. 


Miss Coyle’s paper dealt with the increase of 
leisure time among the population at large and 
the part that group work agencies must play in 
turning that time to valuable ends. She read the 
manuscript Saturday, June 15, at the closing meet- 
ing of Section II, Social Group Work. She was 


chairman of that section. 


In her address Miss Coyle pointed out, with 
leisure time becoming more and more general, 
such cultural activities as music, dramatics, art 
and writing are assuming increasing importance 
as leisure time pursuits. “It is the responsibility 
of the group work agencies to assist in making 
this leisure time worthwhile,” she said. 


“The group workers’ problem is intensified if 
they merely serve to increase the number of cul- 
tivated persons without coming to grips with our 
cultural problem and also make participants see 
that our society in many respects makes impossible 
most of those values which they cherish.” 


The Editorial Committee’s selection, which was 
unanimous, was made Monday, July 22, at a 
meeting in Washington, D. C. The award is the 
gift of Chester D. Pugsley of Peekskill, N. Y., to 


reward outstanding contributions to social work. 
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A PRESIDENT COMMENTS 


Retiring Leader Appraises the Montreal Meeting, Suggesting Greater Stress on 


Problems of Crime Prevention and Juvenile Delinquency 


By KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


T is very difficult for the retiring President of so 

large an organization as the National Conference 

of Social Work, in the days following the excite- 
ment and stimulation of the annual meeting, to sum- 
marize the high points of the Conference. Especially 
in this year of fundamental reorganization of confer- 
ence structure, is it impossible for one so intimately 
concerned with conference planning to gain the per- 
spective needed for significant evaluation, even in broad 
outlines, of goals and achievements. 


Serving as President of the National Conference of 
Social Work is a unique and wonderful experience. 
The spirit of the Conference is created largely by the 
coming together of thousands of persons who have 
caught the vision of a more adequate basis for family 
life and the fulfillment of individual and social capac- 
ities and powers, and are striving to translate these 
ideals into reality. The Montreal Conference had the 
added inspiration of the hospitality and friendship of 
our Canadian hosts, and the opportunity for a glimpse 
of the color, charm, and vitality which Canadian life 
draws from French and English backgrounds and the 
great North country. All of us within the National 
Conference, whether citizens of Canada or of the 
United States, are concerned with developing a social 
order on this continent which will make possible higher 
standards of living and greater opportunity for indi- 
vidual achievement and social collaboration. These 
are general terms, but being interpreted they mean 
such primary things as relief for the destitute, care of 
mothers in childbirth, reduction of infant mortality, 
lessening of undernourishment and physical handicap 
in childhood, decent housing, stable and adequate 
income, wholesome family life and social relationships, 
and collective action against those grave hazards repre- 
sented by unemployment, accident and illness. 


The general purposes of the Executive, Program, 
Section, and special committees, in planning the pro- 
gram may be summarized as follows: 1. to maintain 
the character of the Conference as a forum where all 
points of view within the general field of social work 
might be freely presented; 2. to provide a general back- 
ground of broad policies and developments in econom- 
ics, government, and international relations, against 
which the contributions, possibilities and limitations of 
the various fields of social work might be portrayed; 
3. to emphasize major problems of human needs and 


community organization, Federal, State, and local, to 
meet these needs; and 4. to give adequate opportunity 
for discussion of functions and methods of case work, 
group work, and social action programs. 

There was a sincere attempt by the program and 
section committees and the special committees to pro- 
vide a program that would attract people to discussions 
of problems outside their particular specialty, and 
would yet have something of practical value for the 
many special interests included in the Conference set- 
up. It was recognized, however, that it would be 
impossible to meet the needs of all groups equally in a 
given year, and that the associate groups would have 
to be relied upon to a greater extent than in the past 
for detailed discussions of problems within particular 
fields of service. 


fen 1935 program represented much more group 


discussion and committee work than has hereto- 
fore gone into program-making. The program com- 
mittee had five prolonged meetings. At least two of 
the four section committees, the case work committee 
and the group work committee, held meetings at which 
there was fundamental and vital discussion of problems 
in these fields, as they related to the development of 
the section programs. A great deal of work, through 
personal interviews and correspondence, was done by 
other committees. 


Reorganization of the conference structure and hold- 
ing the meeting across the international border meant 
at least doubling the work of the Conference Secretary 
and his staff. Perhaps no one who has not been Presi- 
dent can fully appreciate the devotion, intelligence, and 
skill with which Howard Knight serves the Conference. 


The extent to which the program as actually carried 
out fulfilled the general aims outlined above, is doubt- 
less the subject of varying opinions dependent in part, 
at least, on the particular section or committee meeting 
attended. The general sessions represented in the 
main an attempt to present to the conference as a 
whole different points of view concerning the prospects 
for achieving a greater degree of economic and social 
security, and the measures undertaken or proposed in 
furtherance of this objective. As pointed out by the 
incoming President, there are among social workers 
great differences of opinion regarding methods, but 
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none regarding the ultimate goals of social work — 
interpreted in terms of human welfare. The depres- 
sion has marked the transition of social work from the 
status of an infant calling to one which is being given 
major administrative responsibility in Government — a 
profession under attack in many quarters by reason of 
the importance of the tasks which it has been called 
upon to perform. The Conference membership in- 
cludes the United States Secretary of Labor, who at 
the Monday evening session outlined the Administra- 
tion’s program for social security and called social 
workers to contribute to the success of this program 
through helping to improve local administration and 
insisting wpon adequate standards of service. At the 
same session Sir Francis Floud, High Commissioner for 
the United Kingdom in Canada and former Minister of 
Labor of England, reviewed British experiences with 
measures to promote economic and social security. 

A more radical approach to the problem of social 
security was advocated by certain groups, composed 
chiefly of younger workers affiliated with the Rank and 
File Movement, and especially by the spokesman of 
this movement, Mary van Kleeck, who challenged the 
measures now being developed in the United States 
and Canada as tending to perpetuate low standards of 
living. Prof. Paul H. Douglas paid tribute to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for his contribution to social security, 
declaring that, thanks to the President, the general idea 
of social security is far more thoroughly accepted and 
somewhat better understood than formerly. He was 
critical, however, of the restrictive policies embodied 
in the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and th- 
National Recovery Act and urged greater contributions 
from the federal government to the security program 
than are provided for under the pending measure. He 
discussed the situation created by the recent decision 
of the United States Supreme Court declaring uncon- 
stitutional certain portions of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, and said that if Supreme Court decisions 
prevent Federal leadership in the security program, an 
amendment to the Constitution will be necessary. 


Professor Douglas also included in his address a 
challenging analysis of conditions seriously threatening 
international peace. The subject of “World Peace” 
as the basis for all social security was presented at the 
Friday evening session by Senator, The Honorable 
Raoul Dandurand, President of the University of Mon- 
treal, for seven years senior delegate for Canada in 
the Assembly of the League of Nations and President 
of the Sixth Assembly in 1925. 


T the closing general session, Saturday noon, Dr. 


Gregory Vlastos of Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario, gave a brilliant anaylsis of the realities of 
modern civilization which must be faced in the develop- 
ment of a philosophy upon which individuals may base 
social attitudes and social action. He characterized 
the machine as the outstanding characteristic of the 
age, and pictured the average workman today as a man 
with 240 mechanical slaves, who can do in a week what 
he would need four years and seven months to do 
unaided. Increasing the efficiency of the mechanical 


man, Dr. Vlastos declared, means increasing the help. 
lessness of the natural man, and renders man's labor 
useless except so far as it can be used through the 
machine. Dr. Vlastos discussed fundamental philos. 
ophies involved in individualism, the corporate state 
and the class-less society. . 

In section and committee meetings, problems of up. 
employment relief, public works, employment services 
integration of emergency relief and permanent welfare 
programs, effects of the mass relief program on chil. 
dren, financing of social work, health and medical sery. 
ices, housing, rural rehabilitation and relief, emergency 
training programs, civil service, collective bargaining, 
and the relation of Government to the Labor Moye. 
ment, were discussed by some speakers with heavy 
administrative responsibilities, by others who are stu. 
dents of these problems and by some who oppose pres. 
ent administrative policies as hindering rather than fur. 
thering real social advance. The present status of case 
work from the point of view of the psycho-analyti- 
school was presented in a searching paper, and the 
Social Group Work section attempted to formulate 
more definitely than heretofore the functions and meth- 
ods of group work. Very real strength has been 
brought to the National Conference by the recognition 
given to group work in the new structure and the active 
participation of groups heretofore largely outside the 
Conference. Questions of relationships between case 
work and group work and among various types of case 
work agencies constituted an important part of the 
program of Section I, and of the committee on the 
Institutional Services in the Community Social Work 
Program. Problems of special groups in the popula- 
tion were dealt with by the committee on the American 
Indian and the committee on Trans-Border Problems. 


NDOUBTEDLY some fields of social work re- 


ceived too little attention in the Conference pro- 
gram — notably, perhaps, the fields of crime preven- 
tion and the treatment of offenders, and the prevention 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency. Each year the 
program and section committees should evaluate care- 
fully the program of the preceding year and attempt to 
provide, over a period of two or three years at least, a 
fair balance among the various special fields, always 
giving due emphasis to subjects of predominating im- 
portance and significance and to major current trends 
in social work. It is to be hoped that the programs of 
associate groups may be given more adequate consider- 
ation at meetings of the program committee, with a 
view to securing balance and proportion in the entire 
program. 

The Montreal Conference was characterized, on the 
whole, by sober consideration of the many intricate 
problems of social service and public administration 
discussed during the week by an unusual willingness to 
give careful attention to long, somewhat technical 
papers, and by an increasing assurance that social work 
is to play a significant part in the great movements 
which will be the major issues of American life in the 
next generation. It is perhaps fair to say that in spite 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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THE MONTREAL CONFERENCE 


Summary of a Week's Work Spent in the Interest of International Social Security 


and Social Justice; Thousands Participate 


T the conclusion of 
A the 62nd = annual 


through which we are 
passing is the first major 


meeting of the Na- “The National Conference of Social emergency in American 
tional Conference, a news- history in which social 
man asked: “What was the Work at Montreal revealed not only the work has played a leading 
keynote of the Confer- role . . . Social work has 
ence?” emergence of a new profession. It de- emerged from the status 


His quest for a one- 
word—or one-sentence or 
one-idea — summation of 
the Conference went un- 
answered. 


noted the slow integrating of a new polit- 


ical force.”—Winnipeg Free Press. 


of an infant profession to 
a calling which is an in- 
tegral part of our political 
and social life.” 


She told how social 


“There is none.” 


“What then,” he pursued, “was accomplished?” 

Whereupon was unfolded a story of that mighty 
international congress which brought thousands of 
persons to the Montreal sessions; of a Conference that 
established more emphatically than ever the profes- 
sional integrity of social work; of a meeting which 
brought together lefts and rights, “moderatists” and 
extremists, who thrashed out their conflicting social 
and economic evaluations on a common platform; of a 
Conference that attracted nationally and internation- 
ally known men and women, obscure workers, profes- 
sional men and women and laymen—all contributing 
ideas, data, suggestions of inestimable value in the 
tremendous battle for economic security. 

The Conference opened the evening of Sunday, June 
9 amid a blaze of pageantry in Montreal’s Forum. The 
Canadian Grenadier Guards band played the national 
anthems of Canada and the United States. A special 
guard of scarlet-coated Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice stood at attention while officials of the Conference 
and of the Canadian governments filed onto the speak- 
ers’ platform. The Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec, 
Hon. E. L. Patenaude, K. C., P. C., and other govern- 
mental officers welcomed the National Conference to 
Canada. And 1935 President Katharine F. Lenroot 
stepped forward to present her constructive address 
surveying the disturbed social and economic conditions 
on the American continent and the part that social 
work is playing — and must continue to play — in rout- 
ing economic insecurity. 

“The great task of the Twentieth Century is the 
reconciliation of individual freedom and social secur- 
ity,” she declared. “Involved in this issue are defini- 
tions of freedom and its practical limitations in organ- 
ized society, of security and the extent to which it may 
be realized. . . 

“Professions, like persons, come to maturity only 
through testing and suffering. The economic crisis 


workers stepped into the 
emergency to direct “the most gigantic public relief 
program in history;” how the “emergency relief pro- 
gram and its allied Civil Works and work relief oper- 
ations, and also the very interesting Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, have called for the participation of rep- 
resentatives of many professions and occupations” 
but that “it is a tribute to the executive capacity 
of members of our relatively new profession that some 
of the most effective state relief progra , as well as 
the Federal program, are under the direction of social 
workers.” She told, also, how social work “together 
with other recently developed functions of government” 
is under attack “chiefly from those who wish to main- 
tain privilege and power to which they have become 
accustomed.” 

She emphasized, too, that the task of social workers 
goes beyond satisfying the material wants of approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 needy in the United States (includ- 
ing more than 8,000,000 children under 16 years old). 

“The primary functions of social work,” Miss Len- 
root said, “must be to serve as a medium for the admin- 
istration of relief, to promote measures of economic 
security and to soften the devastating psychological 
effects of unemployment and family disintegration. 
Yet if we could imagine a social order with all these 
objectives attained, life would still be empty if it were 
not somehow in contact with a reality outside itself; 
a purpose which finds fruition in both individual free- 
dom and social collaboration. The quest for such 
meanings should find in social work its natural affinity, 
for social work is concerned with enlarging and enrich- 
ing human life.” 


HAT dominant note inspired by thinking people 
unafraid to recognize social, economic and polit- 
ical turmoil and who at the same time are striving to 
effect honest and workable readjustments and peace, 
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carried through the seven days and nights of the 
Conference. It carried through the four evening gen- 
eral sessions, through the daytime meetings conducted 
for the first time under the new four-section Confer- 
ence organization and through the sessions of the fifty- 
two associate groups. 


The spirit of “constructive disagreement” was dem- 
onstrated Monday evening when Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins discussed “The Outlook for Economic 
and Social Security in America” and Tuesday evening 
when Mary van Kleeck, director of the Division of 
Industrial Studies of the Russell Sage Foundation, dealt 
with “Social Work in the Economic Crisis.” Miss Per- 
kins pictured in glowing terms the achievements this 
country expects under the proposed Social Security 
Bill; Miss van Kleeck scathingly denounced the bill as 
a blind to prevent the establishment of true social 
security. 


Miss Perkins credited the present administration, with 
considerable accomplishments under the recovery pro- 
gram, with absorbing much unemployment and with 
responsibility for a marked rise in wage levels which 
had not been equalled by the simultaneous rise in 
prices (so that purchasing power — real wages — had 
increased). Miss van Kleeck declared the very reverse 
had been true, stating: “Statistics of trends of employ- 
ment and wages show that such re-employment as has 
occurred has not been equalled by a corresponding 
advance in total earnings. Part-time employment and 
the lowering of wages of those whose rate would nor- 
mally be above the minimum set by the codes under 
the NRA have kept down the total volume of workers’ 
purchasing power and hence lowered standards of liv- 
ing .. . The effect of the codes in restricting produc- 
tion and raising prices to monopoly levels has further 
decreased the buying power of the wage earners’ 
dollar.” 

Miss Perkins said: “The Social Security Bill, now 
under consideration in the United States Senate, con- 
stitutes a very significant step in grounding a well- 
rounded, unified, long-range program for 
security.” 

Miss van Kleeck said: “This so-called Bill for eco- 
nomic security does not apply to the present unem- 
ployed, since it is based upon building up reserves 
for those who are in secure jobs and qualified for 
future employment insurance benefits. Neither does 
it embrace large numbers of the population, such as 
agricultural workers, government employes including 
public school teachers, social workers and teachers in 
all charitable and educational agencies of a non-profit 
marking character, together with large numbers of pro- 
fessional workers.” 


social 


OR was the Monday evening general session limit- 


ed to a review of aspirations under social security 
legislation. Sir Francis Floud, High Commissioner for 
the United Kingdom in Canada and former Minister 
of Labor in England, appearing on the program with 
Miss Perkins, told of England’s accomplishments under 
her social security system which, he said, established 
its foundation in days of Queen Elizabeth and made 
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its most definite advance in 1907 when the Old Age 
Pensions Act was passed. 


Sir Francis made a detailed analysis of England's 
unemployment insurance in the hope, he declared, tha: 
the United States might profit from Britain’s experi. 
ence and errors, inasmuch as the system in 1931 became 
bankrupt and $545,000,000 in debt—although it since 
has been readjusted and now is on a sound financial 
basis. 

He dealt also with England’s accomplishments jn 
providing educational training for workers; with her 
pension system which provides an unrestricted pension 
of $2.50 a week to everyone reaching 65 years of age; 
with England’s health insurance system covering 18. 
000,000 persons and with her slum clearance and hous. 
ing developments urged to successful conclusions by 
state subsidies. 


N the same program as Miss van Kleeck, and 
admittedly less pessimistic than she about Pros- 
pects for social security, appeared Paul H. Douglas, 
professor of Economics at the University of Chicago. 
Discussing “Social Work in the Economic Crisis,” Pro. 
fessor Douglas declared the shadow of fascism is hov- 
ering ominously over the United States. He also fore. 
cast another great European war within a decade. He 
pleaded for a redistribution of American wealth. And 
he suggested an amendment to the United States Con. 
stitution to “permit the government to take care of the 
people” if the Supreme Court blocks social security 
legislation. 
“The aspirations of the great masses of men and 
women today,” he said, “may—perhaps—be summar- 
ized by the four slogans of peace, plenty, security and 
freedom.” He devoted his address to a consideration 
of these four points. He pointed out how prospects 
for peace have steadfastly dimmed with Germany re- 
arming and glorifying war and Italy prepared to fight. 
He discussed various possible European and Asiatic 


Pictures on Page 9 


EWS shots during the Annual Meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work in Montreal, June 9 to 15, include: 


1. A view of the crowd in the Forum for the first general 
session, Sunday evening, June 9. 


2. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt arrives from Washington to 


preside at a dinner of the American Public Welfare Association. 
She is shown as she stepped from the private automobile in which 
she drove to Montreal. Newspaper men, newsreel men, a throng 
of admirers and officials greeted her. She is shown with her 
friend, Miss Nancy Cook, who accompanied her to Canada. 

3. Part of the long line at registration booth, opening day. 


4. A view of the “Date Palm” which was literally that. Here 
in the spacious headquarters of the Sun Life Building dates were 
made (or broken) and leisure moments were consumed in con- 
versation. 


5. Katharine F. Lenroot, 1935 president, right, greets United 
States Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins as the cabinet member 
arrives from Washington to speak at the second general session. 


6. Canadian officials at the first general session. Hon. E. L. 
Patenaude, lieutenant-governor of the Province of Quebec extends 
a welcome to 5,000 delegates in the Forum. Others, left to right, 
are: Senator C. P. Beaubien; Msgr. Conrad Chaumont, director of 
Social Action of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Montreal; 
Hon. Alfred Duranleau, minister of Marine, Ottawa; Camillien 
Houde, mayor of Montreal. 
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alignments and warned that the United States must 
not trade with belligerent nations to furnish direct or 
indirect war supplies and must not float loans for those 
countries if this nation is to avoid engaging in a 
European war. 


He deplored this country’s unequal distribution of 
wealth, asserting: “The 4,000 sun-crowned families of 
our economic Mount Olympus who each received over 
half a million dollars of income in 1929 actually re- 
ceived one and three quarters times as much income 
as the 6,000,000 submerged families at the bottom of 
the social pyramid.” Speaking of the need for an 
adequate system of unemployment insurance and insur- 
ance for unemployables, he stated: “There is great need 
for social workers everywhere to lead the way in 
revising our present antiquated and humiliating state 
and local systems of public relief, based as they are 
upon the Elizabethan model.” 


Professor Douglas said in this country “the real 
danger to democracy is from the fascist forces of the 
right” not from the Communists of the left who are 
“few in number and at the moment exceedingly weak.” 
He saw “the very escence of fascism” in such move- 
ments as the singling out of teachers to swear oaths 
of allegiance, the violent treatment of share-croppers in 
the South and of labor interests in other sections of 
the country and “a drive by reactionary business inter- 
ests against liberal and progressive speaking in many 
of our leading colleges and universities.” 


With the United States rests the responsibility for 
maintaining world peace, declared Senator Raoul Dan- 
durand, P. C., president of the University of Montreal, 
senior Canadian delegate to the League of Nations 
from 1924 to 1930, and president of the Sixth Assem- 
bly at Geneva, 1925, at the Friday evening general 
session. His was a stirring plea for this nation to 
join the League of Nations. 


“Even at this late hour,” he emphasized, “the mere 
presence of the United States at Geneva would restore 
confidence throughout the world, because the republic 
would bring its overwhelming strength to the cause of 
peace.” 


With war clouds gathering and a reckless, self-willed, 
dangerously-armed Germany prepared to strike a blow 
upon which may hinge the fate of Europe, “The United 
States owes it to itself,” Senator Dandurand averred, 
“to its vital interests and to humanity to throw the 
weight of its influence in the scale where the fate of 
the world is at stake. The United States moved in 
that direction when it asked all the nations to renounce 
war as an instrument of national policy and to sign 
the Kellogg Pact. Its presence at Geneva would insure 
respect for the signatures that are on that parchment— 
it would insure respect for the signature of Germany, 
which appears thereon.” 

Throughout his address, “Toward World Peace— 
Accomplishments and Prospects,” Senator Dandurand 
warned of the menace of Germany in her present state 
of mind. As a consequence of the World War, he 
said, “Germany went down into the valley of humilia- 
tion and despair.” She lost land, her. colonies, her 
fleet. 


SOCIAL WORK IN ASCENDANT 
66 HE fact of a Conference of this kind js 


sufficient to offset the notion that our so. 
cial fabric is crumbling . . . It is gratifying to note 
that the idea of social service is today in the ascen. 
dant and that it obtains to a degree unparalleled 
in any other period of human history.”—The 
Montreal Gazette. 


“Germany is coming back In reality, during 
the last fifteen years, it is her neighbors that have been 
afraid of Germany ... Instead of devoting all her ener. 
gies to the development of the arts of peace, for the 
benefit of her population, the German Government has 
preferred preparing anew for war . . . Might, with a 
mailed fist, is still her only God. That country is 
practically today an armed camp... The situation is 
a far more dangerous one than that preceding the 
Great War, because every German thinks that he has a 
grievance. He has been told that his misfortune and 
the downfall of the Empire are due to a felonious 
coalition of the foreign powers. He has suffered in 
his patriotic pride, and he longs to recover his prestige 
and his possessions. He has been profoundly stirred 
by Hitler’s impassioned eloquence and will follow him 
blindly . . . Hitler’s whole doctrine is based on blood 


and iron.” 


OLLOWING the dignified, white-haired, white- 


bearded Senator Dandurand in the Conference 
program, appeared the equally dignified, youthful Dr. 
Gregory Vlastos, professor of Philosophy, Queen’s Un- 
iversity, Kingston, Ontario, whose luncheon address 
on “Objectives and Responsibilities of Individual Citi- 
zenship in a Changing Order” closed the 62nd Annual 
Meeting Saturday afternoon. 

Skillfully reducing intricate social philosophies to 
the casual terms of across-the-table conversation, Dr. 
Vlastos analyzed the shamefully unequal standards 
between the wealthy and the poor in our present “me- 
chanized world.” He also described three great social 
philosophies as marking conceptions of the new social 
order — Individualism, as exemplified by Henry Ford 
and Herbert Hoover; the Philosophy of the Corporate 
State, which he defined as a belief that the state is 
more than any individual or group of individuals and 
even more than all its constituent members put togeth- 
er; and the Philosophy of the Class-less Society, ex- 
plained as sponsoring “the highest possible develop: 
ment of not only the individual but of all individuals.” 

Dealing with the mechanized world, Dr. Vlastos dis- 
cussed the average workman today in terms of a man 
“with 240 mechanical slaves” able to accomplish in a 
week what he would need four years and seven months 
to do unaided. 

“The increasing efficiency of mechanical man means 
increasing helplessness of natural man,” he declared. 
“The machine extends our power over nature but it 
also stands between us and nature. It renders man's 
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labor useless except in so far as it can be used through 
the machine . . . Control of the machine and of the 
vast financial and commercial structure attached to it, 
‘; vested in the owners . . . Owner and worker natur- 
ally do not receive the same share of the returns from 
the machine. The difference in income seems to make 
a difference in a number of things .. . 

“We have the slums for the poor; the exclusive 
suburb for the rich; the rooming house, small apart- 
ment and small homes for those in between. We have 
expensive art for those who can afford symphony and 
opera tickets, art classes and European travel; cheap 
art for those who can afford the crooner and jazz of 
the radio, the movies, the nickel-and-dime publications. 
The rich are regarded as the important members of 
this community. Their welfare is the welfare of the 
nation. The poor are regarded as a nuisance—trouble 
makers, beggars always asking for more relief . . 
Even the church which exists for the express purpose 
of bringing all men together under the same God 
does not always transcend class-lines. There seems 
to be one place for the rich and another for the poor.” 


ITH the quality of the Conference established 

on the high plane of the general sessions, the 
four sections maintained the same pace in their special- 
ized fields-—Social Case Work, Social Group Work, 
Community Organization and Social Action. 

The initial speaker in the Social Case Work Section, 
chairmaned by Douglas P. Falconer of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., was Grace Marcus of the Charity Organization 
Society, New York City, who discussed “The Status 
of Social Casework Today.” She declared: “Under- 
standing of case work bristles with the difficulties 
characteristic of any activity penetrating beyond the 
familiar to the unknown.” She pointed out that 
undeserved prejudices against the methods and pur- 
poses of case work arise not only among the general 
public but among social workers as well. 

“Social work in general cannot win professional rec- 
ognition unless it first achieves a unit within itself,” 
she said, and declared further that though the boun- 
daries of case work are narrow, within the restrictions 
of its functions it can make a unique contribution to 
social insight, improvement and change. 


REGISTRATION: UP AND DOWN 
FFICIAL registrations at the Montreal Con- 


ference totaled 4,160, while unofficial esti- 
mates by tourist and convention officials, hotel 
men, newspapers and various Conference officials 
placed the attendance at 6,000. 


The discrepancy between the two figures was 
attributed to the fact that numerous attendants 
did not “bother” to register. 

The registration in 1934 in Kansas City was 
4,418; 1933 in Detroit, 3,400, and 1924 in To- 
ronto—the last previous meeting on Canadian 
soil — 3,092. 
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Two approaches to the contribution of the child 
guidance theory to treatment of behavior problems 
were made —in the field of probation by Milton E. 
Kirkpatrick, M.D., director of the Child Guidance 
Clinic, Worcester, Mass., and in the field of the visiting 
teacher, by Shirley Leonard, chief psychiatric worker, 
Board of Education, Bureau of Child Guidance, New 
York City. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick declared: “We are on the threshold 
of an entirely new approach to the problems of juvenile 
delinquency. Our efforts to reform the behavior pat- 
terns of all delinquents coming into court have resulted 
in failure and widespread personal discouragement.” 
He forecast the use of therapy in treatment of cases 
of juvenile delinquency, stating, “There is a question 
in the minds of some that we are causing delinquency 
by the very method we are using to correct it.” 


The relatively new visiting teacher work had to carve 
its own patterns of procedure, sometimes on a hit-and- 
miss basis, Miss Leonard asserted. There was no pro- 
fession enough like it from which it could draw definite 
cues. Finally came the child guidance philosophy 
which was, she said, “Probably one of the greatest 
modifications of the visiting teachers’ technique.” 

“The philosophy of the child guidance clinic,” Miss 
Leonard said, “has helped to stimulate the effectiveness 
of visiting teachers by providing an opportunity for 
synthetic study of many phases of a child’s problem, by 
changing her case work technique from a more dog- 
matic, authoritative approach to a more receptive and 
objective attitude towards individuals. It has shown 
her the importance of her own emotional drives and 
the relation between those and the client’s reactions. 
It has revealed to her the symptomatic aspects of 
behavior.” 

The case worker has a definite job in the complex 
problem of investigating relief clients, Elizabeth H. 
Dexter, field representative on case work, TERA, New 
York City, said in considering the place of case work 
in the administration of public relief. “An .. . im- 
portant problem is that of administering relief in such 
ways as not to damage personal initiative and integrity 
and to safeguard clients against the phychological re- 
gression so natural to economic dependency,” she as- 
serted. ‘Case work skills and a case work understand- 
ing of human nature are needed to meet the hostility 
and resentment with which clients frequently make 
complaints.” 

Edith M. Baker, director, Social Service Department, 
Washington University Clinics and Allied Hospitals, 
St. Louis, discussed “How Social Case Work Meets 
Individual Problems of Public Relief Clients, from the 
Point of View of Medical Social Case Work,” basing 
her address on the accomplishments of a committee 
appointed in 1934 by the American Association of Med- 
ical Social Workers. 

“The medical social worker can treat the health 
problems of clients more effectively when she functions 
in continuous association with the physician,” she said. 
“A decision on the part of the relief agency not to pay 
for medical care may amount to condemnation of the 
sick person to death or disability. Such a decision 
should be made only by a medical authority.” 
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N increasing tendency on the part of child care 


agencies to work for the preservation of the fam- 
ily was described by Elizabeth Munro Clarke, director 
of the Children’s Bureau of the Indianapolis Orphans’ 
Home, as a significant development of the present time. 
“The most important function of any foster care 
agency,” she said, “is a well developed program of case 
work which includes responsibility for the relationship 
with the child’s family as well as for work with the 


child.” 


Mary A. Young, district superintendent, United 
Charities of Chicago, stated that the primary function 
of agencies in child caring should be that of working 
for adequate legislation for the protection of all chil- 
dren. 


In an introductory statement preceding three round 
table discussions on the group work process in case 
work, Meta L. Douglas, group work consultant, Asso- 
ciated Charities, Cincinnati, pointed out: “The essen- 
tial factors in group and case work are very similar. 
The techniques involved are clearly different.” The 
backgrounds of the two are different, she explained, 
case work valuing privacy and group work seeking 
publicity, and as a consequence of their differences 
“group workers have tended to look upon case workers 
as snoopy people who intrude upon the privacy of the 
unfortunate and violate their personal integrity” and 
case workers have tended to question what possible 
fundamental growth could occur without the sanctity 
of a closely guarded individual relationship.” 


Taking up a consideration of the problems in coor- 
dinating services for transients and local unattached, 
Robert S. Wilson, field representative, National Asso- 
ciation for Travelers Aid and Transient Service, New 
York City, dealt with the question from the point of 
view of individual service, while Abel J. Gregg, Na- 
tional Council of the Y. M. C. A., New York City, 
considered it from the point of view of the group 
approach. 


Said Mr. Wilson: In the past we have given a low 
grade of care to homeless transients on the ground 
that they don’t belong here anyway. That was changed 
with the growth of the central registration bureaus for 
homeless — the first entrance of social workers into 
a field which had been historically the monopoly of 
lodging houses, commissions and other forms of emer- 


RANK AND FILE LETTER 


T the close of a busy week in Montreal, where 


they participated as one of the fifty-two 
associate groups, the National Coordinating Com- 
mittee of Rank and File Groups in Social Work 
issued an open letter to all social workers asking 
participation in a movement to provide “genuine 
social insurance for the present unemployed” and 
“a completely adequate social welfare program.” 
Mary van Kleeck of New York City, was one of 
the chief spokesmen for the Rank and File mem- 
bers during the week. 
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SUCCESS IS PERMANENT 


66 HEY (social workers) are carrying on a 


splendid work, involving much self-denial, 
much self-sacrifice; but the harder the tasks set 
them, the more determined and the more vigorous 
their attacks. And that they do achieve a very 
substantial measure of success, not temporary, but 
permanent, is due to the fact that they are united, 
that they have fully realized their labor as g 
duty they owe their country.”—The Montreal 
Star. 


gency shelter with or without religious motivation, 
Since 1933 when funds in the United States were made 
available for a transient program, the situation has 
far improved. 


Said Mr. Gregg: Group work among transients js 
far more difficult and complicated than with people 
who are rooted in a social environment; for one rea- 
son, the transients lack a common bond of interest 
(with the single exception that most of them are firm 
in one desire — the desire of security through a job) 
and for another reason, qualified leadership is lacking. 
“The full evidence from the transient field shows a 
great variety of opportunities for group work, a will- 
ingness on the part of men to respond in spite of many 
inherent hampering difficulties wherever leadership has 
been found. The lack of leadership is probably the 
real answer to the query as to why so little group 
work is done.” 


USSELL H. KURTZ, assistant director, Charity 


Organization Department, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York City, discussed the extensive field of 
activity opened to social case workers in the United 
States by President Roosevelt’s national security pro- 
gram. 


“Social case work is needed,” he said, “in the admin- 
istration of those parts of the security program which 
offer assistance to people on a basis of individualized 
need, but should be excluded from the administrative 
routine of those operations which are governed by the 
insurance principle. Where the program offers secu- 
rity through relief, the determination of eligibility and 
the extension of service should be directed by qualified 
case workers.” 


Two papers were presented on the subject “What We 
Have Learned About Emergency Training for Public 
Relief Administration,” by Josephine C. Brown, admin- 
istrative assistant, FERA, Washington, D. C., and 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, professor, Graduate 
School of Social Service Administration, University of 
Chicago. 

Miss Brown told how little was done during the first 
year of the FERA to teach relief workers, aside from 
some experimenting with extension courses and insti- 
tutes by a few schools. During the past year, however, 
she said, there has been a decided strengthening of the 
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institute program and “what is generally known as 
‘teaching-on-the-job,’” with many state relief adminis- 
trations employing full time educational consultants. 
She described as “our greatest venture” the FERA 
training program—under which special grants of 
money enabled 39 states to send present and prospec- 
tive staff members to accredited social work schools. 
The results were wholly satisfactory, she said, and 
proved how essential are such educational programs. 


Miss Breckinridge said: “I would say that we have 
learned what some, perhaps, already knew — that there 
is not yet complete unanimity with reference to some 
of these aspects of educational organization. How- 
ever, we have likewise learned that the degree of 
unanimity has been such that the relief administrations 
can feel a fair sense of satisfaction in the extent to 
which they have supplied to the various states what 
might be called a national minimum of social work 
professional equipment. In the second place, we have 
learned that in the school of social work, as in other 
fields of endeavor, the response to the appeal of public 
service is very varied. It is, perhaps, not surprising 
that this response has been quicker, swifter and more 
universal as one looks from the east toward the 
west . 


EALING with “The Influence of Psychiatry on 

Social Work,” Frederick H. Allen, M.D., director, 
Child Guidance Clinic, Philadelphia, said that if psy- 
chiatry and social work can shift their interest from 
the weaknesses to the strengths of people in distress 
they may make a valuable contribution to religion, 
government and education. He added that the ground 
of interest common to these two branches of social 
science is their increasing knowledge of the psycholog- 
ical nature of man. Both are concerned with influences 
shaping the nature of individuals. 


The heavy toll unemployment takes on childhood 
and youth was discussed by C. W. Areson, assistant 
executive director, Child Welfare League of America, 
New York City, in a speech on “The Effect of Mass 
Relief on Children.” Quoting United State Children’s 
Bureau figures, he estimated that about one-fifth of 
all pre-school and school children in this country are 
showing the effects of poor nutrition, inadequate hous- 
ing or lack of medical care attributable to unemploy- 
ment. 


“Today,” Mr. Areson declared, “we know quite 
enough from social work experience to recognize with- 
out any unfairness the fact that mass relief does not 
provide the opportunities that many children must 
have.” 


Closing the deliberations of the Social Case Work 
Section, J. Prentice Murphy, executive secretary, Sey- 
bert Institution and Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia, 
discussed the same problem. Describing the dimen- 
sions of work among juveniles under the Federal emer- 
gency unemployment relief program supplemented by 
state and local appropriations, Mr. Murphy reported 
that 8,000,000 children under 16 years of age together 
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Services for Jane Addams 
EVERAL days before the National Conference con- 


vened in Montreal, the world of social work and, 
indeed, the peoples of all nations, were saddened by 
the death of Jane Addams in Chicago. 

In honor of the memory of its first woman president 
and one of social work’s immortals, the Conference 
dedicated the afternoon of June 10 to memorial serv- 
ices for Miss Addams. Services were held in St. James 
United Church, Montreal, where hundreds of her 
friends and associates gathered to pay a last tribute. 

Those who spoke included 1935 President Katharine 
F. Lenroot, who presided; Edith Abbott of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Mrs. Mary K. Simkhovich, head 
worker, Greenwich House, New York City; Eugene 
Kinkle Jones, executive secretary, National Urban 
League, New York City; Paul U. Kellogg, editor of 
The Survey; Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins and 
the Rev. Dr. W. A. Gifford, minister of the church. 
An organ prelude and two vocal solos completed the 
program. 

The speakers told of Jane Addams’ birth September 
6, 1860, to Quaker parents, how she founded Hull 
House in 1889 with Ellen Gates Starr, how she became 
first woman president of the National Conference in 
1910. They spoke of her work on behalf of peace 
which led her to the presidency of the Woman’s Inter- 
national League for Peace, of the tremendous effort 
she expended defending the rights of labor and her 
work as first president of the Women’s Trade Union 
League and the American Women’s Suffrage League, 
of her work on behalf of equal rights irrespective of 
race and her tireless efforts to ease the pains of poverty. 

The tenor of the gathering was expressed by Miss 
Lenroot: 

“This gathering is an expression of the faith of the 
National Conference of Social Work that the spirit of 
Miss Addams will never die, but that so long as human 
need exists and people feel the impulse of human serv- 
ice that spirit will be with us to guide and strengthen 
us and those who come after us.” 


with their families and other relatives and many others 
in the 16 to 21 year group have thus been protected. 

Considering the general relief problem, he declared, 
“In spite of heroic and persistent efforts to give an 
individual emphasis to this inconceivably extensive 
activity, relief still remains a matter of mass care, re- 
lieved at a few points by individualized services, which 
at times, dip well into what may be called rather ad- 
vance methods of social case work.” 


N the same manner that the case workers began their 


deliberations with a self-analysis, Section [I—Social 
Group Work— started on Monday by considering 
“Group Work, Its Status and Problems.” Grace L. 
Coyle of Cleveland performed as section chairman. 


“What is Social Group Work?” asked Wilber I. New- 
stetter of the School of Applied Social Sciences, West- 
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ern Reserve University, Cleveland. Answering his 
question, Mr. Newstetter said: ““Group work may be 
defined as an educational process emphasizing 1. the 
development and social adjustment of an individual 
through voluntary group association; and 2. the use 
of this association as a means of furthering other social- 
ly desirable ends. It is concerned, therefore, with 
both individual growth and social results .. . 


“The group worker’s role is largely that of under- 
standing the needs of individual members, of helping 
to set the stage, of helping to provide the suitable 
environment for learning, expression, adjustment and 
social action . . . The process of group work is utilized 
to promote the peace movement, the labor movement, 
the cooperative movement and many other movements.” 


Turning to “Problems and Opportunities in Group 
Work,” J. Edward Sproul, program secretary, National 
Council of Y. M. C. A.’s of the United States, New 
York City, stated: “The times make more necessary 
than ever skill in working together.” He said 
of the most important of recent developments in the 
United States are the growing concern of the Federal 
government for youth and the numerous movements 


of and by young people. 


two 


“Among the most important demands upon us to- 
day,” Mr. Sproul continued, “fare that we become skill- 
ful in representing the interests of youth in our com- 
munities; that we adjust our services to the needs of 
young men and women who are unemployed and out 
of school; that we adapt our services for boys and 
girls to the situation of children in families where 
parents are unemployed, where income is drastically 
reduced or where opportunity has always been largely 
lacking, and that we enlarge the variety and improve 
the quality of the things we now help people do in 
groups.” 

Speaking on “The Integration of Group Work and 
Case Work,” Claudia Wannamaker, chief of recreation, 
Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, said: “The 
growth of social case work has been so rapid that it 
has accumulated experience faster than such experi- 
ence can be inventoried and appraised.” She pointed 
out that although the social case worker’s awareness 
of recreational needs has been of the passive kind, 
play is the one phase of life in which to date both 
group workers and case workers have manifested pro- 
fessional interest. Accordingly the recreational field 
seems to be indicated as a possible meeting ground for 
the two branches of work. 


Roy Sorenson, National Council of the Y. M. C. A.’s, 
Chicago, said: “Those of us who recognize the com- 
plementary set of insights and skills which belong to 
case work and group work want the wall down enough 
to permit of an integration of these two sets of tech- 
niques in the service of people . . 

“New insight both for case work and group work will 
come from a group-case work concept, or a case-group 
work concept much as new insight for both physics and 
chemistry has come from research in physical-chemistry 
or bio-chemistry. Case work may be to social work 
what chemistry is to the physical sciences — the effect- 
ing of changes within mass and form. The case work- 
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THEY CAME FROM “EVERY WHERE” 


IGHT nations and territories were represented 

at the Montreal Conference by delegates who, 
in some cases, traveled more than 7,500 miles 
to attend. Besides the attendants from every 
part of the United States and Canada, delegates 
came from Japan, England, Scotland, Switzer. 
land, Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
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er deals with the person around whom a group re. 
volves. Group work may be to social work what 
physics is to the physical sciences — the interactions of 
mass and form. The group worker deals with inter. 
actions between people.” 


R. A. S. LAMB, director of the Department of 

Physical’ Education at McGill University, Mon- 
treal, dealing with the objectives for a health program 
as interpreted through group work, said our annual 
sickness cost could be reduced by approximately fifty 
percent if health laws were observed. He stressed the 
point that much of our education in health comes not 
from schools or colleges “where much of our teaching 
is the recital of insipid facts, quite unrelated to living” 
but from the writer of advertising for food products 
“whose versatile vocabulary and conscience are his only 
guides in dramatizing the virtues of the products he 
proclaims to the public.” 

He concluded that we are “satisfied to allow such 
false and misleading statements to be broadcast to the 
general public” because we are “too indifferent” and 
“too negligent to seek adequate protection,” and added 
that these extreme statements and false concepts con- 
tribute to the increase in the numbers of our neuras- 
thenics, hypochondriacs, faddists and dyspeptics. 

In her analysis of health programs in camps, Idabelle 
S. DeBlois, National Field Division, Girl Scouts, New 
York City, laid down eating, sleeping and playing reg- 
ulations for youngsters so they may have fun and 
keep physically fit at the same time. She atributed the 
success of eliminating illness in Girl Scout camps to 
the facts that every leader is schooled in advance, that 
careful physical examinations are given all children and 
that good food, adequate rest and sleep and freedom 
from nervousness and worry are prescribed. 

Two papers on workers education were presented — 
one by Dorothy Hubbard, supervisor of Worker’s Edu- 
cation, State of Michigan, Detroit, who dealt with 
“Current Problems in Workers’ Education,” and Mil- 
dred Fairchild, assistant professor of Social Economy, 
Bryn Mawr College and Bryn Mawr Summer School 
for Workers, who dealt with “Methods of Workers’ 
Education.” 

Miss Hubbard pointed out the increasing interest in 
the workers’ education movement in the past few years 
— spurred on by the Federal emergency education pro- 
gram. She said the “those who 
believe in the possibility of democracy functioning in 
industry and government” has “enabled the workers’ 
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ducation movement to surmount many obstacles, such 
? he difficulty of discovering able teachers, the devel- 
ene of suitable methods and materials, the enlist- 
ment of workers’ interest in a study program and the 
interpretation of the program to the community at 
large.” ; 2 

The movement, however, is suffering from relief 
regulations, she said, principally in the selection of 
teachers. “Low wages, part time work and layoffs 
without pay mean insecurity, worry and low standards 
of living,” she stated. Also, competent teachers on 
relief constantly are leaving that work to take steady 
employment. Another problem in the movement arises 
in the recruiting of students, she said, because of the 
brief leisure of workers, their fatigue, lack of car fare 
and “the usual indifference of adults to serious study. 


Miss Fairchild said: “Our aim is to provide tools 
for the solution of modern social-economic problems 
which press heavily upon the working class and which 
can best be solved by the workers themselves.” De- 
scribing the methods and objectives of the Bryn Mawr 
Summer School For Workers, she asserted, “Our first 
step is to unite these individuals into a group with 
some area of common interest . . . Our teachers must 
have a realistic attitude and a knowledge of workers’ 
problems and be fearless in facing facts. Our pro- 
cedure tends to be based on discussion.” 

As distinguished from the college student, accus- 
tomed to abstract thinking and able to generalize from 
given premises or follow an abstract line of reasoning, 
she said, “The worker, grounded in experience, trans- 
lates theories into concrete situations and follows ab- 
stract reasoning with difficulty.” 


ISCUSSION of the uses and limitations of mixed 


groups in recreation and informal education 
brought contributions from Helen Harris, head resi- 
dent, Union Settlement, New York City, and Mary 
Breen, of the National Recreation Association, New 
York City. Miss Harris dealt with mixed groups in 
settlements and education for adulthood, stressing the 
need for patience and tolerance in organizing group 
work activity. Miss Breen, on the subject of the needs 
and opportunities in recreation for mixed groups, urged 
that the old parlor and picnic games played by boys 
and girls of yesteryear be brought back and popular- 
ized for the young men and women of 1935. She 
recommended supervised week-end camping trips for 
mixed groups, swimming parties, Sunday morning 
breakfasts, hikes, dances, ball games and various other 
athletic contests. 


Four discussions were held on the “Contribution of 
Community Studies to Group Work.” Participants 
included Roy Sorenson; Eugene Lies of the National 
Recreation Association, New York City; Mildred H. 
Esgar, formerly with the National Board of the Y. W. 
C. A.’s, Wyoming, Pa., and Wilber I. Newstetter. 

Dealing with “An Agency Study as an Experiment 
in the Group Work Process,” Miss Esgar told of Y. 
W. C. A. studies conducted the past few years which 
were experiments in the group process. These studies, 
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she said, revealed what she termed minimum require- 
ments for leaders: 


“1. Enough knowledge of sociology to analyze, with 
a fair degree of accuracy, the social situation of which 
the organization is a part. 

“2. Enough knowledge of psychology to be aware 
of the more specific needs of the individual in relation 
to the group. (This should not be confused with the 


case work technique.) 


“3. Skill in the use of progressive education meth- 


ods.” 


The increasing use of play programs and music in 
institutions found three ardent champions in Leonard 
Mayo, New York School of Social Work, New York 
City; Neva L. Boyd, assistant professor, Department of 
Sociology, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., and 
Anne M. Smith, director of children’s play in Chil- 
dren’s Memorial Hospital, Chicago. 


Discussing the question, ‘““What May Institutions and 
Group Work Contribute to Each Other?” Mr. Mayo 
observed: “We all live, play and work in a group world 
and the fact that America on the whole has done so 
poorly makes it difficult but all the more essential for 
us to teach the younger generation this art.” He ad- 
vocated that in an institution children should be given 
opportunity to choose those with whom they shall live 
and the executive should take definite responsibility 
to form groups on the basis of common interests rather 
than administrative convenience. 


Miss Boyd, on the subject of “Some Group Work 
Experiments in State Institutions in Illinois,” told how 
music, gymnasium and games introduced experiment- 
ally into the lives of inmates of the Chicago State Hos- 
pital for the insane brought such excellent results in 
handling the patients that medical workers who first 
objected became ardent supporters of the work. 


Miss Smith declared: “Play in the Children’s Me- 
morial Hospital is an integral and important part of 
the whole nursing process, and the center of interest 
for the children throughout the day. It constitutes a 
fundamental approach in dealing with all children from 
infants to the oldest, who are twelve years of age.” 
She told how all departments in the hospital cooperate 
in conducting the play program, how emphasis is 
placed upon the group method as compared with the 
mass or individual approach in play, how the entire 
nursing staff assumes responsibility for carrying on the 


CONFERENCE ADJOURNS TO MAY 17 


ITH the statement, “We look forward to 

a year of fruitful effort,” 1935 President 
Lenroot handed the National Conference gavel to 
1936 President Keegan Saturday afternoon, June 
15, at the closing Conference luncheon session in 
Montreal. President Keegan adjourned the Con. 
ference until May 17, 1936, when the Washington, 
D. C., meeting will begin. 
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play program as part of their daily care of the young- 
sters and how both nurses and volunteers receive prac- 
tical instruction in play as part of their education. 


EPORTING on a study of leisure time activity 


among 1100 children in one of New York City’s 
poor lower West Side communities, Reginald Robinson, 
director, Leisure Time Study Council of Lower West 
Side Agencies, New York City, told what an overbal- 
anced share of their time these youngsters spend on 
radio and movies and expressed concern over the type 
of entertainment the radio contributes “in the light of 
the large amount of time the children spend listening 
in.” From 25 to 27 percent of the leisure time of 
both boys and girls is devoted to this form of enter- 
tainment, with modern music, adventure serials, family 
serial stories, comedies and variety musical shows at- 
tracting most attention. 

Miss Alice M. Loomis of the Institute of Human 
Relations, Yale University, discussing “Some Experi- 
ments in Research in Social Behavior,” said: “The days 
are past when individual good-will, individual industry 
and neighborliness within the neighborhood were large- 
ly adequate to insure well being.” 


Turning to the problem of training the group work 
er, Arthur L. Swift, Jr., director of Field Work, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, outlined the 
essentials of training for group leadership, while Ray 
O. Wyland, director of Education, National Council 
of Boy Scouts of America, considered the training of 
volunteers in group work agencies. 

Mr. Swift summarized the essentials of training for 
group leadership as: “Field work in the observation 
and leadership of groups under skilled supervision, 
supplemented by discussions and lectures dealing with 
the place of group work in the field of social work, the 
underlying philosophy of group work, the contributions 
to it of sociology and of psychology, educational, social 
and individual, the place of group work in a program 
of social action and acquirement of skill in the conduct 
of group programs.” 


Mr. Wyland emphasized that volunteers must have 
clearly defined tasks. “They must find a job with 
handles on it and we must help them to find the han- 
dles and the skill to give leadership to their groups 
without domination.” 


Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes, consultant on Vocational 
Guidance and Junior Placement, Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, and Lea Taylor, 
head resident, Chicago Commons, discussed “Group 


Work as Related to the Unemployed.” 


Dr. Hayes told of a $96,000,000 Federal project for 
the unemployed youth of this country under which 
would be established a division of junior work and 
emergency education in the Federal Work Relief Auth- 
ority. This, she said, would provide for development 
of a number of junior work projects available to people 
between 18 and 21 years old and those between 21 and 
24 who are not heads of families and eligible for reg- 
ular work projects. She said 30 pereent of the unem- 
ployed in the United States are between 18 and 24. 
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Miss Taylor told the part neighborhood centers have 
been playing in the interest of the organized unem. 
ployed, supplying sources of group information fo, 
individuals and organizations assisting the unemployed 
and assembling material for presentation to the public 
in an educational campaign. 

“Adult Education on Social and Economic Ques. 
tions” drew the consideration of Glenford Lawrence 
director of Adult Education, Chicago Commons, nd 
Helen W. Gifford, Industrial Secretary, National 
Board, Y. W. C. A., New York City. 


HREE speakers dealt with “The Coordination of 

Group Work Agencies Through Federations and 
Councils:” Leroy A. Ramsdell, executive secretary, 
Community Chest, Hartford, Conn., Charles E. Hen. 
dry, associate professor of Sociology, George Williams 
College, Chicago, and Helen Currier, associate secre. 
tary, Council of Social Agencies, Dayton, O. 


Speaking on “Coordination Through Group Work 
Councils,” Professor Hendry said: “In the last analysis 
the coordination of group work agencies will be 
achieved by avoiding preoccupation with discussion of 
cooperation and over-emphasis on administrative ma. 
chinery, as though cooperation and council structure 
were ends in themselves, and by addressing ourselves 
directly to specific needs and problems as they become 
identified.” 

Miss Currier credited the depression with respon. 
sibility for bringing social agencies together in the 
planning of their work and cited the experience of her 
home city in that respect; an experience which, she 
said, established an esprit de corps, eliminated agency 
jealousies and led to the pooling of information out 
of which the community benefited. 


Discussions of “Group Work in Rural Communi- 
ties” were made by B. L. Hummel, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, Washington, D. C., and Rob- 
ert Polson, assistant professor of Rural Social Organ- 
ization, New York State College of Agriculture, Cor- 
nell University. 


The church in rural communities no longer is a 
training ground for city ministers or an old-age home 
for worn-out ministers, Professor Polson declared. The 
young minister today, he said, is an active and impott- 
ant young man in the rural community, organizing 
“discussion groups on race relations, war and peace, 
philosophies of living and the history and development 
of Christianity.” He also is busy helping the church 
sponsor group games, folk dancing, singing games, dra- 
matics and camping and hiking trips. 

On the subject of “The Relation of Public and Pri- 
vate Agencies in the Field of Group Work,” papers 
were read by R. K. Atkinson, director of Education, 
Boys’ Clubs of America, New York City; Gertrude 
Wilson, general secretary, West Side Branch, Y. W. 
C. A., Chicago, and David Liggett, manager, Indianap- 
olis Community Fund. 


Use of Federal workers has 


brought its unhappy problems as well as solved the 


white collar relief 
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n of how a great many recreational and educa- 


questio ‘ . : ‘ . ; 
institutions might continue functioning, Miss 


tional 
Wilson said. 

Mr. Liggett asserted it is not improbable that a great 
deal of the temporary work in the field of recreation, 
undertaken with Federal funds, will become more or 
less permanent. He said that after this occurs there 
i, no sound reason why private agencies should not 
happily relinquish the type of work which the public 
agencies are doing and offer a service more specialized 


and of higher quality. 


EROY E. BOWMAN, director of Leadership and 

Training, United Parents Associations, New York, 
and Grace L. Coyle closed the Social Group Work 
Section with discussions of “Group Work and the New 
Citizenship.” Concentrating his talk on “Dictatorship, 
Democracy and Group Work in America,” Mr. Bow- 
man charged the United States with ignorance and 
neglect in the exercise of influence over its future 
citizens. 

“Group work for our young people,” he said, 
“should be associated with activity in their homes and 
in communities in which they live. If dictatorship ever 
comes to the United States it will come at a time when 
frightened adults face responsibilities they have not 
understood before. If we relate the group work of 
children to vital social issues and give them new oppor- 
tunities to exercise mind, heart and ambition in things 
that matter, we need have no fear for them in the 
future.” 

With leisure becoming more general for the popu- 
lation at large, such cultural activities as music, dra- 
matics, art and writing are assuming increasing im- 
portance as leisure time pursuits, Miss Coyle said. “It 
is the responsibility of the group work agencies to 
assist in making this leisure time worth while.” 


66 HE theory of local responsibility for relief is 

outmoded. Unemployment causing the need 
for relief is not a local issue. The causes which pro- 
duce it are national and international.” 


That was the message Fred R. Johnson, state super- 
intendent, Michigan Children’s Aid Society, Detroit, 
brought to Section III, Community Organization, at 
its first session Monday. He spoke on “The Integra- 
tion of Emergency Relief with State and Local Depart- 
ments of Public Welfare.” Arch Mandel, field repre- 
sentative, FERA, Washington, D. C., talked on the 
same program —a session devoted to consideration of 
Federal, state and local organization for public social 
work — presenting a resume of the current situation 
and major trends. Mary Irene Atkinson, regional case 
work supervisor, FERA, Columbus, O., acted as section 
chairman. 

Now that the Federal government is deep into social 
service, it should continue in such work, for that is an 
important part of its functions, in the opinion of Joseph 
P. Harris, assistant director, Committee on Economic 
Security, New York City, and Richard K. Conant, state 
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International Conference 


A one-week summer school session on British social 


work will precede the meeting July 12-17, 1936, 
of the Third International Conference of Social Work 
in London. Lectures, discussions and visits to out- 
standing fields of social work in Great Britain will be 
offered. Membership in the International Conference 
costs $5. Membership fees may be sent to the National 
Conference office in Columbus, O. Complete informa- 
tion on steamship schedules, hotel accommodations and 
program will be included in the next issue of the Bul- 
letin. 

Dr. Rene Sand of Paris, medical adviser to the Inter- 
national League of Red Cross Societies, is president. 


commissioner of Public Welfare, Boston, Mass. Both 
men reviewed “Public Support Through Taxation, Fed- 
eral Grants in Aid and State Participation.” 


Discussing the “oft-repeated proposition that the 
care of the poor is a function of the local community,” 
Mr. Harris declared: “I will admit here and now that 
I have little sympathy with the thought that we should 
divide our country into thousands of little communities 
and limit the responsibility of the citizen to narrow 
There may 
been a time when the economic and social conditions 
fitted into such a narrow concept, but that time has 
long since passed. The destitution and want which 
may exist in a remote village in a remote state may be 
due to something which happens in New York or 
Washington.” 


confines of his own community. have 


Mr. Conant, asserting that the social security and 
the Federal relief programs of the United States will 
increase greatly the relationships of Federal, state and 
local governments in the entire field of social service, 
outlined this conception of the proper relationship of 
subsidy and supervision which he believed should exist 
between the various governments. 


“The purposes of government are broad enough to 
include social service,” Mr. Conant continued, “but the 
specific instrumentalities of social service have not been 
developed. In general, as services grew, the state gov- 
ernment set them up on a broad basis and the financial 
relationships of state, cities and towns were the result 
of controversies and compromise.” 

A session devoted to consideration of community 
planning brought to the speakers’ platform Otto Franc 
Bradley, executive secretary, Minneapolis Council of 
Social Agencies, and Bradley Buell, field director, and 
Madeline Berry, statistician, Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., New York City. Mr. Buell and Miss 
Berry presented a joint paper on “The Statistical Basis 
for Community Planning.” 

Mr. Bradley, offering “An Analysis of Fifteen Years 
told how 
central financing and central planning through the 
Community Fund proved a success in his city. Five 
“significant things” he attributed to the fund were: 
“1. It broke down much of the apathy and indifference 


of Community Planning in Minneapolis,” 
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surrounding social welfare; 2. it developed a more gen- 
eral acceptance by each individual of his responsibility 
for community life; 3. by removing competition in fund 
raising, it reduced competiton in functioning; 4. 
changes in organization and programs were secured 
more readily; 5. funds were provided to employ a more 
adequate full time staff in the central planning organ- 
ization.” 


HE statistical base for community planning is 


“woefully incomplete and undependable,” Miss 
Berry and Mr. Buell said. They listed five types of 
statistical data which relate to planning for the total 
community program: “1. The extent and character of 
the social needs or problems of the comunity, of the 
sort that our social service and health methods and 
techniques can — or should —help solve; 2. the vol- 
ume of the service being rendered; 3. the quality and 
the adequacy of the service; 4. the spatial distribution 
within the community, both of needs and services; 5. 
the rates of needs, volume and quality of service in a 
given community, compared with that of other com- 
munities.” 

On the subject “Community Planning in Rural Com- 
munities,” Margaret Reeves, executive secretary, Mil- 
waukee Council of Social Agencies, said a successful 
rural program demands a knowledge of government 
and economics on the part of those who sponsor it, as 
well as an understanding of the point of view of the 
majority of the citizens of that area toward their gov- 
ernment, toward economic and social questions and 
toward social planning and institutions. “Elasticity is 
necessary,” she said, “so that you can change your plan 
to meet new developments. There needs to be a state 
leadership, too, in interpreting needs and in planning 
and securing legislation.” 

Turning to the problem of organizing communities 
to prevent crime, the section members heard an analysis 
by Harry M. Shulman, director of the Hawthorne 
School for Delinquent Boys, Hawthorne, N. Y., of 
“Reaching the Roots of Crime.” 

“Crime,” said Mr. Shulman, “cannot exist except by 
the tacit consent and aid of a portion of the com- 
munity.” 

He outlined three American schools ot 
thought in the criminological field: the hereditary-bio- 
logical, the psychological and the sociological. 


major 


“Being concerned primarily with treatment through 
the control of social forces,” he said, “sociologists and 
their technicians, the social workers, have sought to 
How- 
ever, he added, other developments have taken place. 
“Slowly, crime prevention as an aspect of generalized 
social reform began to give way to a more individual- 
ized form of study and treatment of the individuai 
offender.” 

Scoring “individualistic, unplanned community work 
in delinquency prevention,” Mr. Shulman said such 
procedure brings duplication of effort, unsystematic 
and casual reaching of problem children, lack of sys- 
tematic, purposeful follow-up of children known to 
prevention agencies. 


use social institutions as treatment agencies.” 
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In the same discussion on crime, Kenneth S. Beam 
supervisor of Coordinating Councils, Los Angeles. 
dealt with “The Coordinating Council Movement.” H, 
said: “Constructive community influences cannot be 
controlled unless social work services join forces” 
Urging a national council to coordinate the work of 
all social agencies, Mr. Beam used as an illustration 
the Los Angeles County Coordinating Councils whose 
widespread fame has resulted in many communities jn 
the United States setting up coordinating coungis 
which are responsible in their communities for spon. 
soring recreational and health activities and supervising 
morals among children. 

Fritz Kaufmann, New York State Employment Sery. 
ice director, New York City, discussed the new place of 
the public employment services in the community, 

Because public employment services are a permanent 
part of the social machinery for bringing workers and 
jobs together they should serve as a channel for exten. 
sive future social planning, said Mr. Kaufmann. He 
predicted that public employment services will step out 
of the minor position they have held in the planning 
of social aid to individuals in communities to become 
one of the major agencies “because the individual’s 
vocational life is not a thing apart from his social life.” 

Aubrey Williams, assistant administrator, FERA, 
Washington, D. C., discussing “Community Organiza- 
tion for Social and Economic Security,” said that social 
insurance, while “not a cure-all,” will help alleviate 
conditions which allow poverty even in so-called pros- 
perous times. The Economic Security Bill, he said, is 
a great stride in the right direction, although it is by 
no means perfect. 


HE volunteer in social work is playing an increas- 
ingly important role, according to three speakers 
discussing “Community Planning for Volunteer Serv- 
ice —” Florence L. Newbold, executive secretary, Vol- 
unteer Service Bureau, Philadelphia; Dorothy I. Rob- 
erts, mental hygiene supervisor, Visiting Nursing Asso- 
ciation, New Haven, Conn., and Ruth Hill, deputy 
commissioner, Department of Public Welfare, New 
York City. 
Miss Hill termed volunteer social work “citizenship 
of the highest order.” 
In a discussion of “Content of a Community Pro- 
gram of Social Information,” Helen Cody Baker, pub- 
licity secretary, Council of Social Agencies, Chicago, 


PROCEEDINGS DATE SET 
OVEMBER 15 has been set as publication date 


for the Proceedings, which will contain selected 
addresses presented at the Montreal Conference. Any 
Conference member paying $5 or more a year receives 
the Proceedings without further charge. Those with 
$3 memberships may obtain the volume by sending an 
additional $2 to Conference headquarters in Columbus, 
O., before October 1. Anyone may order the Pro- 
ceedings by mailing $3 to the University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, IIl. 
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declared, “We must stop thinking of publicity for a 
social service exclusively in terms of the budget or of 
the society columns.” She stressed the importance of 
trained and competent social work interpreters — and 
the importance of paying them salaries to meet the 
competition for such services from the fields of com- 
mercial advertising and publicity. 

Mabel B. Ellis, National Board, Y. W. C. A., New 
York City, discussed sources of social work publicity. 

Although C. C. Stillman, National Conference treas- 
urer, was too busy in Columbus, O., to leave his job 
directing the Ohio FERA, he sent his paper to Mon- 
treal in which he discussed the question of how com- 
munities are meeting the problems of medical care 
arising under the new Federal works program. He 
told of troubles encountered by the relief administra- 
tion in endeavoring to work out amicable arrangements 
with medical men for medical service for persons on 
relief. He cited instances of “chiseling” on the part 
of doctors and of ultimatums by medical societies in 
which the physicians threatened to stop medical aid to 
the needy unless more money were forthcoming. 

“Tt is my personal opinion,” he declared, “that if 
our medical societies were to approve the employment 
of physicians and the dental societies the dentists, 
either on a rotating basis or on a basis of indefinite 
tenure, the medical needs of the relief clients could 
be met within the available funds of the FERA in 
Ohio.” 

Concluding the Community Organization discussions, 
Julien E. Benjamin, M.D., director, Out-Patient Dis- 
pensary, Cincinnati General Hospital, Cincinnati, de- 
clared he favors a system of compulsory unemployment 
insurance. Such a plan, he said, would materially aid 
the medical profession, since it would “enable physi- 
cians to collect their fees” and would rescue a tottering 
private practice. 


IGOROUS discussions centering about the part 


social workers are taking in promoting social leg- 
islation, in participating in the labor movement and in 
striving for social justice characterized the deliberations 
of Section IV, Social Action. The Rev. Francis J. 
Haas, National Catholic School of Social Service, 
Washington, D. C., served as chairman. 

Elizabeth Magee, executive secretary, Consumers 
League of Ohio, Cleveland, said: “The mobilization of 
public opinion is undoubtedly the most important step 
in the promotion of social legislation. I am convinced 
that social workers could do more at this point than 
they have begun to do. The methods are obvious: the 
making of speeches, the writing of letters to papers, 
securing official support of various organizations.” She 
also stressed the importance of persuasive conversation 
in turning public opinion. 

Harry Lurie, executive secretary, Bureau of Jewish 
Social Research, New York City: Promotion of socia! 


legislation remains a relatively unorganized phase of 


social work activities. “Real progress in this direction 
can come only as a result of an organized movement 
for social legislation, considered by social workers as an 
essential part of their interest.” 
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Martha A. Chickering, supervisor of field work in 
Social Economics, University of California: United ac- 
tion by California’s social workers in championing 
social security legislation and defending the interests 
of the weak before the law-making bodies of the state 
has saved that state’s old age relief, adoption laws and 
“perhaps even the whole State Department of Social 
Welfare” from being wiped off the statute books. 

The Rev. Frederic Siedenburg, director, Regional 
Labor Board, Detroit: The state of Michigan is a 
“leader in social legislation.” Social workers and pub. 
lic officials with social viewpoint are responsible for 
Michigan’s social advantage. 


Mary van Kleeck, discussing “Governmental Inter- 
vention in the Labor Movement,” declared: “The Su- 
preme Court decision which terminated the National 
Industrial Recovery Act in the United States put an 
end to a law which had stimulated high hopes for the 
labor movement but which had failed of enforcement 
in those sections of the act which had been expected 
to secure for the trade unions the right of collective 
bargaining... 

“Social workers . . . should give their support to the 
building of a labor movement which alone can work 
toward the elimination of poverty.” 


John A. Lapp, member, Petroleum Labor Policy 
Board, Washington, D. C., dealing with “The Place 
of Government in Organized Economic Society,” said: 
“Socialization glacier-like is moving steadily forward in 
the United States . . . Under both conservative and 
liberal administrations . . . the movement has gone on. 
He predicted that the Government would extend its 
activities more and more into the field of ownership 
and management of enterprise upon which the welfare 
of the people depended and said the strengthening of 
the agencies of cooperation—the family, the labor 
organization, the cooperative society and mutual asso- 
ciations of business—-will do much to lighten the 
burden of socialism upon the government. 

Social workers themselves heard the call to organize 
for collective bargaining. Climaxing an address on 
“Social Work Policies and Collective Bargaining,” 
Prof. Paul H. Douglas introduced the question whether 
social workers should so organize. 

“The simplest answer I can make to this question,” 
he stated is “‘Why not?’ Social workers like every 
other group need economic protection. Starting sal- 
aries are in many cases low; case loads frequently 
excessive; promotion is uncertain; tenure shaky; and 
provision for old age difficult. Social workers indi- 
vidually can do little to protect themselves in these 
directions, but collectively they can do much .. . Nor 
does this lower one’s professional dignity or standards 
of craftsmanship.” 

Ewan Clague, director of research, Community Coun- 
cil, Philadelphia, discoursed on “Social Work Training 
and Industrial Conflict.” 


EW and higher taxes were proposed by O. R. 
Strackbein, executive secretary, the Allied To- 
bacco Trades Council, Washington, D. C., as a means 
of overcoming what he termed tragic compulsions 
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which afflict business in the United States. Mr. 
Strackbein spoke on “Taxation as an Instrument to 
Balance Production,” declaring a tax is needed which 
would put a definite ceiling over profits — excessive 
profits taxes of 100 percent on all returns in excess 
of a fair return on invested capital. 

“A curb on unlimited profits would serve notice that 
no director or president or manager of a business need 
expect to gain a competitive advantage by operating 
under excessively high pressure . . . Higher wages and 
shorter hours, if instituted, would result in a true re- 
distribution of the product of industry.” 

An outline of a “nearly perfect” plan for state 
health insurance which would safeguard the health of 
wage earners, farmers and other persons of small or 
moderate income, pay insurance benefits to the ill and 
put doctors on the government pay-roll, was presented 


by H. M. Cassidy, director of Social Welfare, Vic- 
toria, B. C. 


Pierce Atwater, secretary of the St. Paul Community 
Chest and engaged in field work for the FERA in 
Washington, D. C., dealt with the $4,800,000,000 pub- 
lic works fund, commenting: “Simple arithmetic reveals 
that $4,800,000,000 would provide $50 a month to all 
the relief families in the country for a period of two 
years. Such would be a simple solution for the Gov- 
ernment, except that it is no solution at all.” Instead, 
he said, a comprehensive system of public works which 
concentrates on payroll costs is being devised. 

E. B. Shultz, associate director of Labor Relations, 
TVA, Knoxville, Tenn., explained in detail the Tenn- 
essee Valley Authority as a government organization 
clothed with the power of the Federal Government but 
granted the flexibility of a private corporation. 


Leifur Magnusson, director, Washington Branch, 
International Labor Organization, Washington, D. C., 
and Tom Moore, president, Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress, Ottawa, closed the section on Social 
Action with discussions on international labor stan- 


dards. 


Telling why such standards are necessary, Mr. Mag- 
nusson stated: “International cooperation for dealing 
with labor problems exists today because international 
competition has forced labor and capital into contact 
with each other in markets of the world.” 


— consideration was accorded six phases of 


current social work problems in a series of sessions 
conducted by special committees. 
included one on the American Indian; on the Integra- 
tion of Institutional Services in the Community Social 
Work Program; on Personnel and Training; on Rural 
Life; on Social Aspects of Housing, and on Trans- 


Border Social Problems. 


The meetings concerning the American Indian, con- 
ducted under the chairmanship of Lawrence E. Lindley, 
representative, Indian Rights Association, Washington, 
D. C., revealed that that race which has suffered years 
of mistreatment and neglect from the white man, now 
is experiencing a rebirth in social and economic oppor- 
tunities through a Federal government at last awakened 


These committees 
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J. Prentice Murphy Named 


WO important items of business at the Montreal 
meeting were the nomination of J. Prentice Mur. 
phy of Philadelphia, for 1937 president and the selec. 
tion of Indianapolis, Ind., as the 1937 meeting place, 


Mr. Murphy is executive secretary of the Seybert Insti. 
tution and Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia. 


to its duties. Several discussions involved the year-old 
Indian Reorganization Act, designed to restore the 
redman to a respectable and self-sustaining place in 
American affairs. 


When John Collier, commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C., was unable to appear at the Con. 
ference, Robert Marshall, director of Forestry, substi. 
tuted for him, discussing “The Present Government 
Indian Policy in the United States.” 


“The Indian problem is especially complicated,” Mr, 
Marshall declared, “because it has been bounced for 
more than fifty years between two fantasies. The offi- 
cial, incorporated, gold-braided Government fantasy 
was that the salvation of the Indians lay in an individ. 
ualism more extreme than any which has ever been 
practiced anywhere in the history of the human race 
... The unofficial, sentimental, wishful private fantasy 
of many well meaning admirers of the story book 
Indian has been to restore him to the imagined grand- 
uer of his existence prior to 1492.” Neither, he said, 
will work. And realizing this, the Government now is 
providing land, capital and education to help the In- 
dian work out a greater destiny. 


Discussing “The Relation of the Government to the 
Indian Needs,” Paul W. Gordon, director of Education 
for the Natives of Alaska, Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C., said the Government and the In- 
dian communities must work together in social plan- 
ning and warned that the Government must “allow for 
the free exercise in wholesome activity for the existing 
functional units.” 


Samuel Gerson, director of Social Service, Montana 
ERA, Helena, Mont., spoke on “Federal and State Re- 
lations in Indian Relief,” recommending that Indian 
social workers gradually be drawn into the service to 
replace white workers now administering relief and 
other aid to Indian communities. 

Mark L. Burns, superintendent, Consolidated Chip- 
pewa Indian Agency, Cass Lake, Minn., dealt with 
“The Indian Reorganization Act and Community Life,” 
pointing out that under the Act, Uncle Sam for the 
first time is taking into consideration the “important 


social and gregarious tendencies inherent in the In- 
dian.” 


HE discussion of “Institutional Life” under the 
committee on integration of institutional services 
brought to the speakers’ platform Herbert D. Williams, 
chief of Social Service, Children’s Village, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y. Ethel Verry, executive secretary, the 
Chicago Orphan Asylum, Chicago, acted as chairman. 
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Mr. Williams said: “The only way to deal justly with 
children is to deal differently with each one.” He 
believed the institution cares for the physical condi- 
tion of children “in a very acceptable manner” and 
meets the needs of sub-normal children “more ade- 
quately” but he felt the emotional life of the child is 
better satisfied in foster homes where he finds a re- 
sponse to his natural desire for affection. 

Leonard W. Mayo, New York City, and Rose Mc- 
Hugh, State Department of Social Welfare, Albany, N. 
Y., spoke on “The Institution as a Social Service 
Agency.” 

Mr. Mayo stated: “Social workers are familiar with 
the basic obligations which every community owes to 
every child, such as health, education, recreation, spirit- 
ual and cultural development and the like. But we 
have not helped John Citizen to see that when children 
lack these the community must furnish the social situ- 
ations within which they may be found and that social 
work is the profession equipped to create the means by 
which the community may meet its social obligations.” 

Said Miss McHugh: “Institutions have been expected 
to accomplish what other agencies often failed to do. 
Institutional care has almost universally been utilized 
as a last resort, and only in rare instances as a treat- 
ment agency with value in early application. Crude tools 
and undeveloped skills are concomitant with confusion 
in goals. As the role of institutional treatment in de- 
linquency becomes better understood there arise new 
questions on the horizon. Today institutions cannot 
function in isolation, but there must be very close rela- 
tionships between them and the community.” 


Civic service, a retirement system and pensions for 
workers in the public service rather than political ma- 
chines are necessary for best work in the fields of public 
health and welfare, Dr. Ellen C. Potter, medical direc- 
tor, State Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
Trenton, N. J., declared before the committee on per- 
sonnel and training. She spoke on public welfare and 
civil service from the administrator’s viewpoint. Luther 
Gulick, director, Institute of Public Administration, 
New York City, dealt with “Career Government Service 
and the Social Worker.” Frank Bane, director, Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association, performed as commit- 
tee chairman. 


URAL rehabilitation in the United States and in 


Nova Scotia formed the basis of discussions by 
Lawrence Westbrook, assistant administrator, FERA, 
Washington, D. C., and A. B. MacDonald of the Ex- 
tension Department of St. Francis Xavier University, 
Antigonish, N. S., in the first session of the rural life 
committee. Wilma van Dusseldorp, director, Rural 
Rehabilitation Corporation, State ERA, Atlanta, Ga., 
was chairman. 

“The American public is now having to support 
around a million farm families who are unable to make 
a living at the farm business which once sustained 
them and their fathers before them,” said Mr. West- 
brook. But, he added, under the Rural Rehabilitation 
Division of the FERA, organized a year ago, many of 
those millions have started back on the road to recov- 


ery. He outlined the subsistence farming plan under 
which government funds are helping these rural inhab- 
itants to work their farms again and at the same time 
engage in “modest industrial activities” and recreational 
activities. 

A rebirth in educational, cultural, business and social 
activities among the scattered residents of far-away 
Nova Scotia is in progress largely as a result of the 
program of adult education launched by the Extension 
Department of his university, Mr. MacDonald reported. 
As a result, he said, such unhappy situations have been 
overcome as the “ruthless exploitation” of fishermen 
by private interests taking advantage of “the meagre 
educational equipment of the people.” 

“The happiest man in the far north of Cape Bre- 
ton,” said Mr. MacDonald, “is a native of the remote 
fishing village of Igonish, who at the age of 76 has 
learned to read and write.” 

Eileen Blackey, director of Training, Florida ERA, 
Jacksonville, told of the difficulties of administering 
relief in rural southern Florida where there is no com- 
munity consciousness as to social work because there 
have been no social agencies. 

Discussions which revealed new opportunities for 
social workers in the management of new housing proj- 
ects, indicated the scope of the vast new Federal slum 
clearance movement and provided data on both Amer- 
ican and European housing developments consumed 
three days’ deliberations of the committee studying 
social aspects of housing. Louis Brownlow, director, 
Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago, was 
chairman. 


MONG the speakers were Percy E. Nobbs, dean 
of the School of Architecture, McGill University, 
Montreal; Leifur Mangnusson, Washington, D. C.; 
John Ihlder, executive officer, Alley Dwelling Author- 
ity for the District of Columbia, Washington; Bleecker 
Marquette, secretary, Cincinnati Better Housing League, 
Cincinnati; Ernst Kahn, former manager, Public Hous- 
ing Projects, Frankfurt-am-Main, New York City. 


Others were: Robert R. Taylor, manager, Michigan 
Boulevard Garden Apartments, Chicago; Abraham 
Goldfeld, director, Lavanburg Foundation, New York 
City; Louise Stanley, chief, Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics, United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Paul L. Stannard, Cuyahoga County 
Relief Administration, Cleveland; Richard F. Voell, 
assistant chief, Management Branch, Housing Division, 
PWA, Washington, D. C.; Beatrice Greenfield Rosahn, 
writer, New York City; Joseph P. Tufts, director, Pitts- 
burgh Housing Association, Pittsburgh; Clarence A. 
Perry, associate director, Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York City, and Werner Hegemann, School of Arch- 


itecture, Columbia University. 


Canadian and American speakers were equally rep- 
resented in the discussions under the committee con- 
sidering trans-border problems. The committee chair- 
man was Winifred Hutchison, National Council of the 


Y. W. C. A. of Canada, Toronto. 
Richard K. Conant, Boston, said the difficulties aris- 
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ing between the citizens of different nations result 
from the failure to have one person looking at the 
problem from all points of view. 


Mary McPhedran, director, Family Welfare Bureau 
of Greater Vancouver, Vancouver, B. C., dealt with 
the tangled naturalization, citizenship and domicile laws 
and rulings of the United States and Canada. 

Alice W. O’Connor, Division of Immigration and 
Americanization, Boston, told how the tightening of 
immigration regulations between Canada and _ the 
United States and the increasingly strict interpretation 
of the laws in recent years have led to numerous un- 
happy family separations which social workers, in most 
cases, have been unable to overcome. 

Miss Hutchison told of broken families as a result 
of too-strict domicile, naturalization and immigration 
laws. 

With a discussion of the Mexican trans-border social 
problems, Agnes K. Hanna, director of Social Service, 
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A PRESIDENT COMMENTS 
(Continued from Page 6) 


of the color and charm of the Montreal meeting, the 
Conference was less emotional, more intellectual, yet 
less philosophical, than the Kansas City Conference 
Yet the Conference had distinctly a spiritual quality — 
of which the high note was the Memorial Service fo, 
Miss Addams, Monday afternoon. Something of he 
calm, fearless, and penetrating spririt, searching for 
the excellent in life and for ways to make it permanent 
pervaded our deliberations and sent us home with deep. 
ening realization of the significance of these qualities 
of character, personality, and insight upon which all 
social programs must be built, and with which all 
human service must be infused. 


Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, Washington 
. , . ’ 
D. C., closed the committee’s meetings. 
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CONFERENCE ORGANIZATION 


Election Results and Committees for 1935-1936 Presented Along with the Report of 
Committee on Nominations 


LECTION results at the Montreal Meeting and the 


Conference organization for 1935-1936 are given 
herewith. The 1936 Conference is to be held in Wash- 
tinton, D. C., May 17 to 23. The new 1935-1936 


officers are: 
President 
THE VERY REVEREND MONSIGNOR ROBERT F. KEEGAN 
New York City 
First Vice-President 
SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 
Chicago, Illinois 


Second Vice-President 
CHARLOTTE WHITTON 
Ortawa, Canada 
Third Vice-President 
MARGARET REEVES 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Treasurer 
CHARLES C. STILLMAN 
Columbus, Ohio 


General Secretary 
HOWARD R. KNIGHT 
Columbus, Ohio 


Executive Committee 


Ex-officio:—The Very Reverend Monsignor Robert F. Kee- 
gan, president; Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, first vice-president; 
Charlotte Whitton, second vice-president; Margaret Reeves, 
third vice-president; Charles C. Stillman, treasurer. 


Term expiring 1936:—Anita Eldridge, San Francisco, Cali 
fornia; William J. Ellis, Trenton, New Jersey; William Hod 
son, New York City; Katharine F. Lenroot, Washington, D. C.; 
Harry L. Lurie, New York City; Joanna C. Colcord, New York 
City; W. Frank Persons, Washington, D. C. 


Term expiring 1937:—Mary Irene Atkinson, Columbus, 
Ohio; Stanley P. Davies, New York City; Samuel A. Goldsmith, 
Chicago, Illinois; John F. Hall, Seattle; Washington; Kate 
McMahon, Boston, Massachusetts 


Term expiring 1938:—Frank Bane, Chicago, Illinois; How. 
ard S. Braucher, New York City; Josephine C. Brown, Wash. 
ington, D. C.; Michael M. Davis, Chicago, Illinois; Jacob 
Kepecs, Chicago, Illinois; Elwood Street, Washington, D. C, 
Walter West, New York City. 


COMMITTEE ON THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONFER. 
ENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


Frank J. Bruno, St. Louis, Missouri, Chairman. 

The Very Reverend Monsignor Robert F. Keegan, New York 
City, ex-officio. 

Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio, Secretary. 

Grace Abbott, Chicago, IIlinois. 

Paul T. Beisser, Baltimore, Maryland 

C. M. Bookman, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ida M. Cannon, Boston, Massachusetts 

Mollie Ray Carroll, Chicago, Illinois. 

Joanna C. Colcord, New York City. 

Michael M. Davis, Chicago, Illinois. 

Karl de Schweinitz, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

James L. Fieser, Washington, D. C. 

Homer Folks, Yonkers, New York 

Mrs. John M. Glenn, New York City 

William Hodson, New York City. 

Mary Hurlbutt, New York City. 

Maurice J. Karpf, New York City. 

Paul U. Kellogg, New York City. 

Jacob Kepecs, Chicago, Illinois. 

John A. Kingsbury, New York City. 

Katharine F. Lenroot, Washington, D. ¢ 

E. C. Lindeman, New York City. 

Leifur Magnusson, Washington, D. C. 

J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Emily Noble Plehn, Berkeley, California 

William F. Snow, M.D., New York City 

Linton B. Swift, New York City 

Frances Taussig, New York City. 

Rev. Worth M. Tippy, New York City. 

Mary van Kleeck, New York City. 

George L. Warren, New York City 

Forrester B. Washington, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Committee on Nominations 
Percival Dodge, Detroit, Michigan, Chairman. 
Joseph Bonapart, Los Angeles, California. 
Linna E. ‘Bresette, Washington, D. C. 
Helen Crosby, New York City. , 
Ira V. Hiscock, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Rev. William C. Keane, Albany, New York. 
Violet Kittner, Cleveland, Ohio. 
James T. Nicholson, Chicago, Illinois. 
Wilmer Shields, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
Ex-Officio 
The Very Reverend Monsignor Robert F. Keegan, New York 
yo F. Lenroot, Washington, D. C. 
Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio. 
Term Expires 1936 
Gordon Hamilton, New York City. 
Robert T. Lansdale, New York City. 
Term Expires 1937 
Fred R. Johnson, Detroit, Michigan. 
Bleecker Marquette, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Term Expires 1938 
Maurice Taylor, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Elizabeth H. Webster, Chicago, Illinois. 
Section Chairmen 
Section I-—Social Case Work. 
Ruth Blakeslee, Washington, D. C. 
Section I]—Social Group Work. 
Grace L. Coyle, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Section I][]I—Community Organization 
Ralph H. Blanchard, New York City. 
Section IV—Social Action. 
Leifur Magnusson, Washington, D. C. 
Committee on Resolutions 
Mary L. Gibbons, New York City, Chairman. 
R. E. Arne, Berkeley, California. 
Elinor R. Hixenbaugh, Columbus, Ohio. 


Committee on Time and Place 
Peter Kasius, St. Louis, Missouri, Chairman 
Louise F. Bache, New York City. 
Robert C. Dexter, Boston, Massachusetts. 
John J. Doyle, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Anna Drake, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Douglas P. Falconer, Brooklyn, New York. 
Edna L. Foley, Chicago, Illinois. 
Mrs. Mary E. Holland, Denver, Colorado. 
Mrs. Mary B. Holsinger, Albany, New York. 
Lillian J. Johnson, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Robert C. Logan, Louisville, Kentucky. 
V. F. McAdam, Montreal, Canada. 
Rev. M. F. McEvoy, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
R. Maurice Moss, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Rev. Thomas J. O’Dwyer, Ls Angeles, California. 
Henry Redkey, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Florence L. Sullivan, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Esther Twente, Topeka, Kansas. 
Mrs. DeForest Van Slyck, New York City. 
John D. Wellman, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Emma A. Winslow, Washington, D. C. 


SECTION COMMITTEES 
Section I—Social Case Work 


Chairman: Ruth Blakeslee, Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 


istration, Washington, D. C. 


Vice-Chairman: William H. Savin, Family Service Association, 


Washington, D. C. 
Term Expires 1936 
Ruth Blakeslee, Federal Emergency 
Washington, D. C 
Rachael Childrey, Family Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Ruth Jones, Court of Domestic Relations of Hamilton County, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mrs. Audre McCullough, Family Welfare Association, Minn- 


eapolis, Minnesota. 
J. Prentice Murphy, Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia, Penn 
sylvania. 
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Term Expires 1937 

Herschel Alt, Children’s Aid Society, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Harriet Bartlett, Massachusetts General Hospital, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Anna S. Kempshall, Charity Organization Society, New York 
City. 

Edward D. Lynde, Family Welfare Association of America, 
New York City. 

Charlotte Towle, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Term Expires 1938 
C. W. Areson, Child Welfare League of America, New York 
City. 
Florence R. Day, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Elizabeth H. Dexter, Temporary Emergency Relief Adminis 
tration, New York City. 
Mary A. Howell, Children’s Aid Society, Richmond, Virginia. 
Anna D. Ward, Family Welfare Association, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 
Section II—Social Group Work 
Chairman: Grace L. Coyle, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
Vice-Chairman: Helen Hall, Henry Street Settlement, New 
York City. 
Term Expires 1936 
R. K. Atkinson, Boys’ Clubs of America, New York City. 
Neva Boyd, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
Spencer Miller, Jr., National Council of Protestant Episcopal 
Church, New York City. 
Stuart A. Queen, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Roy Sorenson, National Council, Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, Chicago, Illinois. 
Term Expires 1937 
Frankie Adams, Atlanta School of Social Work, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
Howard S. Braucher, National Recreation Association, New 
York City. 
Eleanor Coit, Affiliated School for Workers, New York City. 
Paul Furfey, Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 
Robert Polson, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
Term Expires 1938 
Henry M. Busch, Cleveland College, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hedley S. Dimock, George Williams College, Chicago, Illinois. 
Bessie A. McClenahan, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California. 
W. I. Newstetter, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Margaret Williamson, National Board, Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, New York City. 
Section II1I—Community Organization 
Chairman: Ralph H. Blanchard, Community Chests and Coun 
cils, Inc., New York City. 
Vice-Chairman: Charles C. Stillman, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Term Expires 1936 
David C. Adie, State Department of Public Welfare, Albany. 
New York. 
Ira V. Hiscock, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Ralph G. Hurlin, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 
Rev. L. L. Lauerman, Catholic Charities, Portland, Oregan. 
Solomon Lowenstein, Federation for the Support of Jewish 
Philanthropic Societies, New York City. 


Term Expires 1937 
ierce Atwater, Community Chest, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Frank Bane, American Public Welfare Association, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Samuel A. Goldsmith, Jewish Charities, Chicago, Illinois. 
Shelby M. Harrison, Russel] Sage Foundation, New York City. 
Gay B. Shepperson, Georgia Emergency Relief Administration, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
Term Expires 1938 
Richard K. Conant, State Department of Public Welfare, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 
Helen M. Currier, Council of Social Agencies, Dayton, Ohio. 
Kathryn D. Goodwin, Wisconsin Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, Madison, Wisconsin. 
John F. Hall, Seattle Community Fund, Seattle, Washington. 
Florence L. Sullivan, State Department of Public Welfare, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 
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Section IV—Social Action 
Chairman: Leifur Magnusson, International Labor Organiza- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
Vice-Chairman: Josephine Roche, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


Term Expires 1936 
Freda Romalis, Jewish Social Service Bureau, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 
I. M. Rubinow, B’nai B’rith, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Linton B. Swift, Family Welfare Association of America, New 
York City. 
Term Expires 1937 
Ernest Draper, Hill Brothers Company, New York City. 
T. Arnold Hill, National Urban League, New York City. 
E. B. Shultz, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee 
Edwin S. Smith, National Labor Relations Board, Washington, 
D.C 
Mary van Kleeck, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City 
Term Expires 1938 
John B. Andrews, American Association for Labor Legislation. 
New York City. 
J. P. Chamberlain, Columbia University, New York City. 
Michael M. Davis, Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago, Illinois. 
Abraham Epstein, American Association for Social Security, 
New York City. 
Rev. Francis J. Haas, National Catholic School of Social Serv 
ice, Washington, D. C 


HE report of the Committee on Nominations for 


election at Washington, D. C., as presented at 
Montreal is as follows: 


For President: J. Prentice Murphy, Children’s Bureau, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 

For First Vice-President: Edith Abbott, University of Chi 
cago, Chicago, Illinois 

For Second Vice-President: T. Arnold Hill, National Urban 
League, New York City. 

For Third Vice-President: Ellen C. Potter, State Depart- 
ment Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey. 

The following members of the National Conference 
of Social Work were nominated for the Executive Com- 
mittee term to expire 1939. (Seven to be elected.) 

Alida C. Bowler, Carson Indian Agency, Stewart, Nevada. 

H. M. Cassidy, Department of Social Welfare for the Prov 
ince of British Columbia, Victoria, British Columbia. 

Martha A. Chickering, University of California, Brekeley, 
California. 

William A. Hacker, Indianapolis Schools, Indianapolis, In- 
diana. 

C. M. Hincks, National Committee for Mental Hygiene, New 
York City. 

Jane Hunter, Phyllis Wheatley Association for Colored Wo 
men, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Paul U. Kellogg, The Survey, New York City 

Katharine F. Lenroot, Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C 

Solomon Lowenstein, Federation for the Support of Jewish 
Philanthropic Societies, New York City 

Rose J. McHugh, State Department of Social Welfare, Al- 
bany, New York. 

W. I. Newstetter, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Bertha C. Reynolds, Smith College School for Social Work, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 

L. Josephine Webster, Vermont Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, Burlington, Vermont. 

Elizabeth Wisner, School of Social Work, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


The following nominations were made by Section 
nominating committees and approved at the Section 
business sessions. The Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen 
are nominated to serve for one year. 


Section I — Social Case Work 
Chairman: William H. Savin, Family Service Association 


Washington, D. C 
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Vice-Chairman: C. W. Areson, Child Welfare League of Amer. 
ica, New York City. 


Committee Members 


Term to Expire in 1939 (Four to be elected) 

Margaret Barbee, Pittsburgh Child Guidance Bureau, Pitts. 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Elizabeth E. Bissell, Children’s Mission to Children, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Louisa Fitzsimmons, Georgia Emergency Relief Administration, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Eva Hance, Federal Emergency Relief Administration, San 
Francisco, California. 

Dorothy Hutchinson, New York Children’s Aid Society, New 
York City. 

Helen M. Locke, State Charities Aid Association, Carmel, New 
York. 

Frederick Moran, New York State Department of Corrections, 
Albany, New York. 

Marion Yingling, Family Society, Richmond, Virginia. 


Section II—Social Group Work 
(To be published in October Bulletin) 


Section I1I—Community Organization 
(One to be elected) 
Chairman: Ellen C. Potter, State Department Institutions and 
Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Ira V. Hiscock, Yale University, New Haven, Connec. 
ticut. 
(One to be elected) 
Vice-Chairman: Rose J. McHugh, State Department of Social 
Welfare, Albany, New York. 
Howard O. Hunter, Federal Emergency Relief Ad. 


ministration, Chicago, Illinois. 


Committee Members 
Term Expires 1939 (Five to be elected) 

Bradley Buell, Community Chests and Councils, Inc., New 
York City. 

Louise Cottrell, Oregon Child Welfare Commission, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Roy M. Cushman, Council of Social Agencies, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Violet Greenhill, Division of Child Welfare, Austin, Texas. 

Emma O. Lundberg, United States Children’s Bureau, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

Bleecker Marquette, Public Health Federation, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Rev. John O’Grady, Catholic Univerity of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Wilfred Reynolds, Council of Social Agencies, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

Ina T. Tyler, Iowa Federal Emergency Relief Commission, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Victor S. Woodward, Genesee County Welfare Relief Commis- 
sion, Flint, Michigan. 

Section IV—Social Action 

Chairman: Josephine Roche, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Washington, D. C 

Vice-Chairman: Mary Anderson, Women’s Bureau, Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Committee Members 
Term Expires 1939 (Five to be elected) 
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